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Schoolmaster.—How does the city of Brooklyn rank 
among the cities of the world ? 

Bright Pupil.—Fourth ip size. 

S. M.—For what is it noted ? 

B. P.—As the city of homes, churches and schools. 

S. M.—What are some of its most prominent institu- 
tions ? 

B. P.—The Brooxiyn Eacue, the Brooklyn Insti 
tute, Pratt Institute, Prospect Park, Brook 
lyn Library, and its many public and private 
charitable institutions. 

S. .M.—Why do you include the Brookiyn EaG ie ? 

8. P.—Because it is the oldest of all the great local 
institutions and has helped to create them all 
and to foster them. 
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The Long and The Short of it 


is that you can’t reach the country peop! 

except through the country weekly. 
Some advertisers believe they can and try hard to accomplish the impossible feat 
They have a perfect right to do so—for it’s their money they are spending. 
And the experience becomes theirs, as they buy it. 


THE COUNTRY PAPER FOR THE COUNTRY PEOPLE. 
And the ATLANTIC Coast Lists to cover the towns and villages of the New 
England, Middle and Atlantic Slope States 
1,600 local country papers. 
A million families reached weekly. 


One order, one electro does the business. 
Catal and estimates for the asking. 








ATLANTIC COAST LISTS, 134 Leonard St., New York. 
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TO SECURE THE PHYSICIAN’S 
INFLUENCE, 

“A food or medicinal product that is intend- 
ed for invalids can almost be made or marred 
by the doctors. The invalid or convalescent 
person heeds his physician's advice ; and if 
the physician has been convinced of the mer- 
its of a certain preparation he will recom- 
mend it; while, on the other hand, if he 
knows nothing of it, he is apt to deprecate its 
use when it is ated to him by the 
patient. It would appear, therefore, that the 
advertising of such articles should contem- 
plate convincing physicians as well as the 
public.”—Printers’ ink, Dec. 30th. 

The way to obtain information is to 
go to those persons who, by reason of 
their experience with physicians, should 
have the desired knowledge, and soa 
representative of this paper called on 
Mr. William Wood, head of the firm of 
Wm. Wood & Co., New York, for many 
years publishers of medical books and 
papers. 

The above quoted item was shown 
to Mr. Wood, and, after reading it 
through, he was asked if the senti- 
ments therein were sound. ‘‘ Yes,” he 
replied, ‘‘ in the main the assertions of 
the writer are correct.”’ 

When pressed-to go into details, Mr. 
Woods continued : 

‘* Perhaps the best way would be to 
take one statement at atime. There 
are just three sentences in the edito- 
rial, and I will take them *! in their 
order. 

‘* First, a food or _e can al- 
most be made or marred by the doc- 
tors. This is putting it rather strong, 
although the writer qualifies it by the 
word ‘almost.’ It is true that there 
have been quite a number of foods and 
medicinal products that have been 
‘made by the doctors.’ ” 

‘* What popular foods, for example ?” 

pe Nestle’gsF ood for babies, Maltine, 
Johann Hoff’s Malt Extract, Liebig's 
and others.” 

“What popular medicinal products?” 

‘*Crosby’s Phosphites, emulsions of 
cod liver oil, Antikamnia, and possibly 
Fig Syrup.” 

**On the other hand, there is no 


doubt that some food and medicinal 
products that have been widely adver- 
tised to the public have been ‘marred’ 
by the doctors. For one reason or an- 
other the doctors make up their minds 
not to recommend such and such a 
preparation, and then it is hard work 
for an advertiser to overcome the prej- 
udice which goes up about that prepa- 
ration. Without giving names I could 
mention one or two once prominent 
products which went out of favor more 
or less on account of the stubborn op- 
position of the medical profession.” 

‘* Whose fault is it that the advertis- 
ing of such articles meets with the 
resistance of the doctors ?” 

‘In nine cases out of ten it is the 
fault of the advertiser. If the adver- 
tiser had first sought the good-will and 
opinion of the doctors he would have 
been all right. Instead of that, he 
first catered tothe common people and 
the public generally, and then when he 
tried to cultivate the doctors they 
would have none of it. There are few 
food or medicinal products which you 
see advertised in the daily and country 
papers, on billboards or on the land- 
scape, now in favor with the doctors, 
and usually for obvious reasons. 

‘*Sometimes the doctor argues that 
if he recommends these preparations it 
will cut more or less into his own 
a. That is to say, if his patients 
yuy and take the advertised remedies, 
they will not come to him and pay for 
his prescriptions. So the average doc- 
tor hesitates long before expressing his 
opinion of preparations unless he 
knows something about them, 

‘* This brings me to the.second point. 
In most cases, when a doctor really 
thinks there is merit in a certain prep- 
aration, he may recommend it to his 
patients. You say he ‘will’ recom- 
mend it, but that is putting it too 
strongly. 

‘*In order to have the doctors ‘ take 
any stock’ (as the saying goes) in a 
preparation, they must know the for- 
mula or the exact ingredients. The 
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adyertiser who wishes to convince 
physicians must do this, otherwise he 
will never have their support. In other 
words, our physicians do not recom- 
mend any preparation, the contents of 
which are an unknown quantity. Why 
should they recommend sucha prepara 
tion? So that you will find that the 
ingredients of all the food or medicinal 
products which have gained any repu- 
tation with the medical profession are 
well known. Take, for example, Syrup 
of Figs, which is widely advertised as 
‘the family laxative ‘both to the public 
and the doctors. I suppose it is ad- 
mitted that there is little fig syrup in 
it, but it derives its laxative principle 
from senna, made pleasant to the taste 
by aromatic syrups and the juice of figs, 

‘* The advertiser of a food or medici- 
nal product will go far towards con- 
vincing the medical profession if he 
prepare and supply samples for doctors, 
together with an account of its contents 
and proper use. The doctor will then 
give it a fair trial, and if the prepara- 
tion does what is claimed for it, the 
advertiser has gained a strong ally, who 
will be apt to speak the right word for 
him at the right time. 

““TIt usually comes in some such way 
as this: A patient says, ‘ Doctor, 
what you think of So-and-So’s prep- 
aration? I have seen it advertised as 
having helped just such complaints as 
mine, but do you thitnk it will do me 
any good?” If the doctor has not 
been convinced he may reply, ‘No, 
you don’t want to take that stuff—it is 
simply money thrown away.’ On the 
other hand, if the doctor believes the 
remedy has some merit, he will proba- 
bly reply, ‘Yes, you may try it, and it 
may do you some good,’ 

‘* You can see how easy it is for the 
doctor to recommend a food or medic- 
inal product, or condemn it by faint 
praise. 

‘« Hence,” said Mr. Wood, in conclu- 
sion, ‘‘ the advertising of such products 
should include convincing the physi- 
cians as well as the public. The ma- 
jority of successful advertisers in this 
line first sought the good opinion and 
good-will of the medical profession, 
and this would seem to be the course 
for an advertiser of a new food or 
medicinal product to follow.” 

Some additional information was 
supplied by Mr. Theodore Johnston, 
the advertising manager of the Medt- 
cal Record. He said that the medical 
profession could be reached in four 


ways—that is to say: (1) By advertis- 
ing in the medical publications, (2) by 
circular and pamphlets, (3) by samples 
and (4) by personal solicitation. He 
thought that the best way was to con- 
fine the advertising at the outset to the 
better class of journals read by physi- 
cians. The advertiser should explain 
fully the contents and nature of his 
preparation, ask for a fair trial, and 
note its favorable results. 

After a while the advertiser should 
get the indorsement of leading physi- 
cians, and these he can use with good 
effect in his advertisements. A food or 
medicinal product thus recommended 
would gain a standing with the medi 
cal profession, and this would be worth 
thousands of dollars when advertised to 
the public. A food for babies, such as 
Nestle’s Food, had received the indorse- 
ment of eminent physicians, and, al- 
though it is advertised to the public, 
the family physician does not hesitate 
to recommend it as a substitute for 
mother’s milk the year round. 

As to samples, Mr. Johnston said 
that in many cases this method of con- 
vincing doctors of the merits of certain 
preparations had been more or less 
overdone. Still, it was a good way of 
getting physicians to try your article 
and to judge of its merits. 

It may be interesting to note in this 
connection that the proprietors of Im- 
perial Granum have announced that in 
the future they will confine their ad- 
vertising exclusively to publications 
reaching physicians. Whether this is 
wise or not, I cannot undertake to say; 
but it seems to be acknowledged on all 
hands that a medicinal food which is to 
be taken while the patient is under a 
doctor’s care can hardly hope to succeed 
unless it has the doctor’s recommenda- 








tion. ____L. J. VANCE. 
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ADVERTISING IN A TOWN OF 
FIF TEEN HU NDRED 


A representative of PRINTERS’ INK 
called upon the proprietor of the 
‘**Golden Rule’”’ dry g sods store in 
Loveland, Col., to obtain a few ideas 
from him relative to advertising in a 
town where there is no daily paper. 

‘‘In newspapers and an occasional 
lot of dodgers,” replied E. K. Park, 
when asked in what methods of adver- 
tising he believed. ‘‘I have in the 
~ put out a few signs, but I believe 
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2 Same one) © 

At the last moment 
“What shall I buy 
Christmas? Oh, 





lots of Handkerchiefs. 
Can give you four for 6c: 
of them at Sc each: 


all prices. 
tt 





that good newspaper advertising is the 
best method.” 

‘* About your space—how much do 
you use ?” 

‘For about ten months in te year 
I have a double square, and stipulate 
that my position shall be on the first 
page of the paper. People become ac- 
customed to looking each week for my 
matter, for they all know that I never 
allow the same advertisement to ap- 
pear twice. I use a weekly, for the 
reason that no daily is published in 
Loveland, and I patronize the paper 
which I knoy#to have the larger and 
the better circulation. As for the ap- 
pearance of my advertisements, I use a 
border, because it sets off the reading 
matter to great advantage, and occa- 
sionally I use a cut of some kind.” 
‘Do you think that advertising pays 


lots @ 
plenty at 10¢ 
cach: in short all sorts and at @® that my advertising pays 
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you—that it brings you enough extra 
trade to repay you for the outlay ?"’ 

‘I certainly do. Five years ago, 
when I came here, the people told me 
there was no opening here for another 
store. I leased the smallest room on 
the main street and commenced to ad- 
vertise. From that time to the present 
there never has been an issue of the 
Reporter that has not contained my ad- 
vertisement. My contract with the 
publisher at first was for $1.50 per 
month, with a weekly change. So you 
can see that [ had but little space. Of 





course, if I had not had 
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the goods to back up my 
( advertising, it would 
® have been a failure, but 


HANDKERCHIEFS @ careful advertising and 
good goods made a hap- 
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@ py combination. 
) ‘*How do you know 


@ that the advertising pays 


for 3 you? How do you 
Handker- @ 


know that your trade 
@ would not have increased 


chiefs, | guess, will do!” ®) just as rapidly without 
Anticipating this we have bought ®) 


any advertising what- 
ever 2” 

@ **Possibly I might 
have done just as well, 

@) J 

C7 but I doubt it. I know 


®@ @ me, from the fact that 
@) I am constantly receiv- 
@ ing calls from my cus- 
2 tomers, who refer to what 

© I have mentioned in the 

® columns of the paper. 
S It may have been an ad- 
vertisement inserted a 
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SLE LS 2 few weeks before, pos- 


sibly, but the notice is mentioned so 
often that I do not hesitate to make the 
assertion that it pays me to advertise. 
Then, too, I keep gaining new custom- 
ers who see my advertisements so con- 
stantly that they become impressed 
with the idea that there is something 
to my store after all. I now occupy 
the largest store in the town, carry a 
very large stock, and in the busy sea- 
son I keep five clerks and myself very 
busy.” 

‘“What are your ideas regarding 
‘special sales’? Your district being 
so limited, do you think it pays you?” 

‘*T was hoping that you would ask 
that question.”’ replied Mr. Park. ‘‘I 
have tried several with very good re- 
sults. Last week—for the six days 
only—I made what I termed a ‘ Hair- 
Pulling Sale.” Every article in the 
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house was reduced just an even 25 per 
cent. I had 1,o00eighth-sheets print- 
ed, and covered not only the town and 
the suburbs, but my windows as well. 
As a result I moved fully four times 
the quantity of goods I would have 
moved otherwise—and secured the 
ready cash to use inmy business. Be- 
sides that, I secured many new patrons 
whom I had never before seen inside 
my doors, and these I expect to re- 
tain.’’ 

‘*Then, to close, you are satisfiec 
that special saies are all right in a small 
town, even?’’ 

‘“*I do. I did not make any more 
money, probably, than I would if I had 
not had the special, but I turned my 
money—and that was what I wanted. 
If a sale of that kind does not run too 
long it is all right; if continued a 
great while the people sicken of it, 
and trade drops off. The new cus- 
tomers I gained I feel quite sure I 
shall retain. I turned off a lot of 
goods which were slow sellers, and, 
what is better to me than all the rest, 
I showed the people that I was doing 
just as I agreed in every particular.” 

W. L. THORNDYKE. 


PRINTERS’ INK solicits short inter- 
views with country merchants who ad- 
vertise. These should not exceed 700 
words in length, and be accompanied 
by a collection of advertisements or cir- 
culars used by the merchant _inter- 
viewed. —[Ed PRINTERS’ INK. 


AGAINST HIS CONVIC ICT IONS 
Citizen—There’s plenty of work for an 
able-bodied man todo. Why don’t you ap- 
ply for position as a sandwich man? 
Tramp—It's aj gin me convictions. De 
newspaper is de on’y advertisin’ medium.— 
Exchange. 





Did you ever think how many peo 
ple buy things because they see then 
in the windows, and how many people, 
when they have concluded to buy a 
certain article, walk about from store 
to store until a see what ag want 
in a window? These people, if they 
don’t find it in Ly window, conclude 
the merchant hasn’t got it. I know 
that this is a foolish conclusion to come 
to, but I find it hard to avoid. i fin 
it hard to buy my hats and shoes, for 
instance, in any other manner than by 
walking from store to store, until I se« 
what I want in the window. No doubt 
a very large slice of the dear public 
goes about the thing in just the way | 
describe. Not only do people look for 
things they want in windows, but they 
buy lots of things they don’t need, and 
had no idea of buying, simply because 
they see them attractively arranged in 
the window. Women are particularly 
apt to do so.—American Storekeeper. 

seaieaanaliltianet 
VERSE ADS. 

There ought to be a quaint idea in 
an advertising quatrain. The follow- 
ing, written by Mr. J. W. Schwartz, of 
New York, has that merit : 


If you would walk the narrow way, 
As all good people should, 

You'll find it, so all wise men say, 
By being truly good 

But we would add that if you're shod 
To walk with comfort, too, 

You'll tread with firmer foot the sod, 
Go get the Shoe 





- se 
AN UNPAID ADVERTISEMENT 
Uncle Sam tolerates a modest advertise 
ment, for which he gets no pay. A sheet 
postage stamps bears the name of the bank 
note company—a private corporation—tha 
engraved it.—Nationa/l Advertiser. 
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DEPARTMENT STORES. 


With us the department stores have 
advanced fortunately in both the qual- 
ity of the goods sold and the amount 
of the sales. The business of several 
amounts annually to from $7,500,000 
to $15,000,000, and this, roughly speak- 
ing, is as much money as many a pros- 
perous railway one thousand miles long 
handles ina twelvemonth. One great 
store in the West carries a rent ac- 
count of almost, if not quite, $400,000 
a year ; the mail order business of an- 
other amounts to $900,000 a year; a 
number of houses send to the homes of 
their customers more than twenty thou- 
sand packages in a single day, while 

rhaps as many more are carried away 
in the hands of the shoppers. In the 
busiest days quite one hundred thou- 
sand peitzes have visited each of the 
very largest stores of New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago and Brooklyn ; one 
firm spends more than $300,000 a year 
advertising, and single departments in 
several stores sell more than $2,000,000 
worth of goods annually. No other 
business that is conducted under one 
roof equals the department store in 
magnitude of detail. Take, for in- 
stance, the case of one of the giants of 
the species. It employs from thirty- 
five hundred to five thousand persons, 
according to the segson. In a year it 
does nearly $10,000,000 of business. 
Its largest individual sale last year was 
an orchestrion for $4,500, and its small- 
est a patent clothes-pin for one cent. 


During the holiday rush there were 
several days when its gross receipts ran 
over $100,000. It has more than 
seventy departments. To heat it one 
hundred miles of steam pipe are re- 
quired, and the electric light plant 
would adequately equip a small city. 
It represents a rental of nearly $300,- 
000 a year, and at a conservative esti- 
mate the daily expenses of the store 
are $5,000. When it is considered that 
this enormous sum is made up from the 
profits of sales for the most part in 
small parcels, one gets an inkling of 
the infinite care in details and the per- 
fection of system which go to make 
such enterprises as largely profitable as 
they are. A man who has-himself con- 
ducted one of these businesses recent- 
ly made this statement : 

“‘The profits of the department 
store are represented by the cash dis- 
counts on its bills.”’ 

That is, the big store, by virtue of 
its quick returns, is able to pay cash 
for purchases instead of buying on 
long time; and, as it is well known 
that 5 per cent isa high average dis- 
count, we have an index as tothe year- 
ly profits if this statement, which 
has been several times verified, is ex- 
act.— Scribner's Magazine. 





~~ 
BEGINNING TO DOUBT. 

Friend—You must have a good many re- 
jected jokes on hand by this time. 

Mr. Scribble—Yes, indeed. In faet, some 
of them have been rejected so often that I 
begin to think that they are not jokes.— 
Puck, New York. 
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A MAP showing the number vf drug stores in each State, compiled by the 
publishers of the Pharmaceutical Era, New York. 
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OREGONIAN BUILDING IN 
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1853. 


a 
THE PACIFIC NORTH- y 
WEST, 
That Oregon was redeemed © 
in the late presidential election 
is due to the Portland Ore- 
gonian, the great daily of the 
Pacific Northwest. The Orve- 
gonian is able and honest. It 
covers a great field. The 
Eastern advertiser who seeks 
the trade of the Pacific North- 


west may safely expend half a= 
his advertising appropriation | OREGONIAN BUILDING IN 190. 
with the Ovegonian. rhe 





other half may perhaps be di- OnSO 


vided among five or six other 
papers of importance. * * * 
From Editorial, Printers’ Ink 


the Oregonian 


DAILY, SUNDAY AND WEEKLY 
EDITIONS. 


ny 


ITS FIELD 
: Population 


PORTLAND (Orriciuw) - 81,342 E, G. JONES, 





| PORTLAND’S SUBURBS - 17,800 IN CHARGE OF ADVERTISING. 
| STATE, Oursioe or Portian 
(ascnta.) - « » $76,000 
; FF 
|, WASHINGTON. . .- 375,000 
| PS Se wie os. Ne 
The S.C.Beckwith Special Agenc 
WESTERN MONTANA - 90,000 . ¥ 
Sole E 
BRITISH COLUMBIA . . 100,000 a Sapheen Sgrete, 
} - Tribune Building, The Rookery, 
TOTAL ---:-. 1,039,142 New York. Chicago. 
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EARLY NEWSPAPER ADVERTIS- 
ING IN CHICAGO. 

The first daily newspaper published 
in Chicago and the State of Illinois 
was the Daily Chicago American, Wm. 
Stuart, editor and proprietor. Vol. L, 
No. 1, was dated April 9, 1839. At 
that time Chicago had been incorpo- 
rated and in possession of its nice 
‘*Urbs in Horto” corporate seal for 
about two years. Its citizens claimed 
a population of 6,000 for Chicago, the 
queen city of the State, as those of a 
proud poetic turn of mind dubbed it. 
The census of 1840 allotted Chicago 
4,470 ‘‘souls.’”” 

The Daily Chicago American had 
four pages, each about 12 by 18 inches 
in size, It was well printed and of 
citified appearance. The subscription 
price was $6 a year, and the following 
paragraphs embraced its advertising 
rules: ‘‘One square, one insertion, 
one dollar; every additional insertion 
fifty cents, payable always in advance. 
A liberal discount made to yearly ad- 
vertisers. Terms made known at the 
office. Any advertisement smaller 
than one square will be charged as a 
square, and any excess will be charged 
as an additional square.” 

Nearly three of the four pages of the 
first number were solid with advertise- 
ments. The ads are highly interesting 
to-day. There was ne. display worthy 
of attention in the ads, and their same- 
ness is striking to eyes accustomed to 
modern advertising. There were a 
few wood-cuts of the stock order em- 
bellishing ads of railroad, steamboat 
and canal-boat lines, jewelers, real 
estate dealers, etc., while an ornament- 
al wood engraved headpiece appropri- 
ately marks one ad, that of an engraver 
‘*on wood and metals.” 

Here is a good example of the funny 
ad of half a century ago: ‘‘ Blow ye 
the trumpet, blow! Fever and ague, 
look out for your shakerism. Just re- 
ceived a fresh supply of Doct. John 
Sappington’s Fever and Ague Pills, 
etc.’’ A sensational advertiser uses 
‘Fire !’’ as an introductory, and then 
goes on to tell of his ‘‘ Spanish cigars, 
for sale at New York prices.” 

Here are a few good ads from the 
pioneer daily of Illinois: ‘‘A good 
assortment of ‘ Little Fixings,’ such as 
buttons, etc., etc., too numerous to 
mention, such as are always in demand, 
for country stores, for sale,” ond 
** Michigan Money Wanted!!’’ ‘‘ The 


subscribers will exchange Smoked 
Hams, Pork, Lard or Lumber for 
Michigan Money.” This money was 
that issued by Michigan banks in the 
days of wild-cat currency. 

A firm advertises ‘‘ 50 ozs. Sulphate 
of Quinine for sale low”; another 
dealer makes a great card of ‘* Lucifer 
Matches” in his ad. ‘* The Itch! 
The Prairie Itch!!’’ begins a_pro- 
prietary medicine ad, which has the 
familiar positive ring of some patent 
medicine ads of to-day. Further, it 
says: ‘*Dr. L. B. Crane’s Infallible 
Vegetable Itch Ointment is warranted 
a certain, safe and speedy cure for this 
vexatious and troublesome disease. It 
has never been known to fail in the 
most inveterate cases, and is equally 
successful in every variety, whether 
known as the ‘Seven Years’ Itch,’ 
‘Scotch Itch,’ ‘ Prairie Itch’ or ‘ Gen- 
essee Itch.’ ” 

An ad of the Hartford Fire Insur- 
ance Company in this paper of 1839 
bears a close resemblance to the insur- 
ance ads of to-day. The stereotyped 
form, ‘‘ The subscribers offer, etc.,’’ 
was much employed in those days by 
advertisers. Amusing examples of 
unbending conservatism, when con- 
trasted with the sensible ads of the 
present day, may be found on the ad- 
vertising pages of the Daily Chicago 
American, of April 9, 1839. The 
American, after a life of nearly four 
years, discontinued publication 

C, E. SEVERN. 





ILLUSTRATED TESTIMONIAL, 
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Modern Medicine Co.: 
GentTLemen—lI have taken only two bottles 


of your wonderful remedy and am already 
rapidly on the mend. 
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“NEAREST APPROACH 
TO THE IDEAL.” 


A. N. Kellogg Newspaper Company, 


W.W. Hallock, Res. Mgr. Kellogg’s Lists 
Tribune Building, Estab. 186s. 


Long Distance Telephone, é ct 
1471 Cortlandt. New York, Feb. 20, 1897. 
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you say, it cert 


I 
"All the news that's fit to print. 


several t 

pleased to reiterate without any hes 
itation whateyer my former statement, 
that "The New York Times" of to-day 
is in my judgment the nearest ap- 
proach to an ideal metropolitan news- 
paper published in this country. 


Yours truly, 


The Hew Work Times 


“All the News That's Fit to Print."’ 
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12 PRINTERS’ INK. 
HARD TIMES ADVERTISING. 


By fohn C. Graham. 

There cannot be any doubt of the 
fact that we are just now experiencing 
pretty hard times. It is observable in 
every line of business, and therefore it 
is conspicuously evident in advertis- 
ing, which really represents all busi- 
nesses. Wages have necessarily been 
cut down in all directions, necessarily, 
because, in many instances, it is only 
such reduction that makes it possible 
for employers to keep their men at 
work at all. Half a loaf is better than 
no bread, and the people just now are 
realizing the fact in a philosophical 
spirit. But the general depression 
educates us to the knowledge of what 
things can be done without, and what 
are essential to mankind every day. 

The great spenders of the country 
are the masses of the people—when 
they have a little money to spare times 
are always good, whether the million- 
aires tie their purse-strings or not. It 
is from the masses that advertisers ex- 
pect to get their returns. Hard times 
tend to draw the line sharply between 
luxuries and necessities. The things 
that cannot be done without we must 
not stop advertising, for the competi- 
tion will be keener than ever. Foods, 
fuel and clothing are always essentials. 
People must have them, but they can 
always dispense with luxuries when 
they have not the spare money with 
which to buy. 

Diamonds and jewelry are luxuries 
—not necessities. I question very 
much whether it pays to advertise 
them in hard times, and the same may 
be said of pianos, except, perhaps, 
when they are offered for sale on the 
installment plan of payment. Pictures, 
statuary, bric-a-brac, etc., are all 
luxuries, and are usually only bought 
with surplus cash. In fact, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether it pays to 
advertise—especially in papers of pop- 
ular circulation—anything that is not 
really and urgently wanted during 
hard times. 

It is a well-known fact that the 
theaters and other*places of amuse- 
ment are the greatest sufferers during 
financial depression. Although Ameri- 


cans are a play-going people, they still 
regard the theater as a luxury that they 
must dispense with in hard times ; so 
the grocer or the butcher or the land- 
lord must get the dollar that would 
otherwise swell the box-office receipts. 
And it may be remarked that theatrical 


people do not advertise so lavishly at 
the present time. It is certain that 
prosperity must come from the good 
wages of the multitude rather than 
from the wealth of a few. When work 
is plenty in every line of trade there is 
always an abundance of money, not for 
necessities alone, but for those little 
luxuries in which the intelligent public 
delights to indulge. In such cases it 
pays well to advertise almost anything 
good that will tempt the spare cash of 
the people, but it is wasting time, la- 
bor and cash to advertise articles that 
are really.luxuries at a period when 
financial stringency makes necessities 
hard to buy. 





NEW KIND OF SURGEON, 

A London bicycle repairer distributes the 
following circular: ** Bicycle surgery. Acute 
and chronic cases treated with assurance of 
success. Languid tires restored to health and 
vigor. Tires blown up without pain. Wind 
free. No cure, no pay asked. We under- 
stand the anatomy, physiology and hygiene 
of wheels, and homeopathic and allopathic 
treatment, as individual cases require. Sure 
cure zuaranteed. Testimonials : ‘ My wheel 
had three ribs fractured, and you cured it in 
one treatment.’ ‘My tires were suffering 
with a case of acute aneurism, which had 
been pronounced fatal by other bicycle doc- 
tors, bat you cured the disorder, and I did 
not lose a day of my tour.’ Thousands of 
testimonials like the above sent on applica- 
tion, Dr. Blank, B. S. (bicycle surgeon).”’ 










That Pleasing 
Paralyzing Pie! 


How good it looks! How 
, good it is!....... . And how it 
hurts. Why not look into the 
, question of Pill after Pie? 
> Eat your pie and take Ayer’s 
; Pills after, and pie will please 
» and not paralyze. 


Cathartic Pills 
CURE DYSPEPSIA. 


$  AYER’S 





~~ 





: 

Most of the ads of Ayer’s Pills speak 
of their merits as pie panaceas. The 
idea seems to bea good one in a nation 
of pie eaters. 
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THE FOLLOWING FROM 


The San Francisco Calf 


of February 5, 1897, tells its own story : 


THE FAKE AND THE FACT. 
THE FAKE. 


The Examiner has published for the past several days at 
the top of its title page the following fake : 


The Examiner 5,964 more 


* 
PUBLISHED © 
249 (57 inches 4 than were published by 
, L Fy any other San Francisco 
OF ADS DURING 1390, newspaper, 


In the publication of this fake the Examiner was probably 
not aware that a careful record was being kept of the actual 
amount in inches of its advertising and that in consequence it 
could be confronted with the following fact : 


THE FACT. 
re eeacees 22020 IMCICS Sartns sass. 


That is one fact, and here is another : 


eset . 3,023 more 


4 
PUBLISHED v 
. ~ inches sre published 1 
a ches were published in 
239,551 inches ; THE CALL than in the 
OF ADS DURING 1896, Examiner during 1896 
” 


It is to be remembered that during 1896 the Examiner pub- 
lished approximately 800 inches of illegal lottery advertise- 
ments, of which THE CALL did not and would not publish one. 


This shows what California people who are on the ground, 
and know the facts, think of THE CALL. 

For further information regarding THE CALL as a news- 
pag@r and advertising medium, address 


D. M. FOLTZ, 
Eastern Manager, 34 Park Row, New York. 
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WHICH IS THE IDIOT? 





‘*Have you seen the rate card issued 
by the Associated Ohio Dailies ?”’ 

res.” 

**Rather remarkable document, is 
it not?” 

‘*In what respect ?”’ 

“Tt gives the cost of inserting a 
one-inch advertisement a whole year 
in a daily paper having 500 circulation 
at $8.” 

“I should think that cheap enough ! 
Don’t you think so?” 

‘*Probably! But if an inch of 
space in 500 daily circulation is worth 
$8, how much would it be worth 
in a daily with 5,000 circulation?” 

‘* That is ten times as many copies, 
but the larger the circulation the 
cheaper the advertising rates, I have al- 
ways observed. I should think, how- 
ever, that 5,000 circulation ought to 
be worth five times as much as 500 
circulation. In that case the proper 
price for the 5,000 circulation should be 
$40, but I notice the rate card only 
calls for $28.” 

“Calls for $28, while to get 5,000 
circulation in ten papers, issuing 500 
copies each, the cost would he $80 ?” 

**VYes, but the little paper has a 


constituency peculiarly its own and 
its readers can only be reached by an 
advertisement in its own columns.” 

‘*Do you think the paper of 500 
circulation has any closer hold on its 
readers than the paper with 5,000 cir- 
culation ?” 

** Probably not.” 

‘Is the paper printing 500 copies 
daily likely to be a better paper than 
the one printing 5,000 daily ?’’ 

**No, I guess not.” 

‘*Then why should a general adver- 
tiser pay $8 an inch for 500 circulation 
ina little paper published in a littleplace 
when he can get the same amount of 
circulation for $2.80 in a better paper 
published in a larger place?” 

‘*The reason is that the small paper's 
circulation is better for the general 
advertiser because the columns of the 
large paper are more filled with ad- 
vertisements and the readers are, there- 
fore, appealed to by a much more 
numerous class than in the columns of 
the smaller paper, which is compara- 
tively ignored by the general adver- 
tiser. Another reason is because the 
small publisher cannot afford to publish 
his paper and do the work properly at 
as. low a price as the larger one is sat- 
isfied with.” 
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SCHEDULE OF FOREIGN ADVERTISING RATES AS 


ES. 






































ADOPTED BY ASSOCIATED OHIO DAIL 











2 Led ” i | a wn a “ | o;-”~ ° = 8 
ECP eT Ste i ete ieisgi-@izsigint 
e ° ° | © | o ° ° ° ° ° ° o y 
eiei/e21/2/8/28/21/2/818/2/8) 8] 
y > > > > > > > | & > > & > | 
S ; > ° 4g P , | FP e | 
es : 
| 500 | $x 50 | $2 40 | $3 20 | $3 95 | $4 60 | $5 20 | $5 75 | $6.30 $6 75 | $7 20 $7 60 | $8 00 
| 1090 | 225| 360| 480] 593| 690| 780) 863| 945 | 1013| 10 80| 11 40 12 00 | 
s00 | 263| 420| 560| 692) 805! g10| 1007| 11 03 | 11 83 | 12 60 13 30 | 14 00 
| 2000 | 301 | 480 6 40 | 79% | 920/ 1c 40) 11 51 | 1261 | 13 51 | 1440 1520 1600 
| 2500 | 339! 540 7 20 | 890 | 1035 | 11 70| 12.95 | 1419 | 15 20 | 1620 17 10 | 1800 
3000 | 377| 600 800} 9 89 11 50 | 13.00| 14 39 | 15 77 | 16 89 | 1800 | 1900 2000 
| 3500 | 415 | 660} 8 80} 10 88 | 12 65 | 14 30/ 15 83 17 35 | 18 58 | 19 80 | 2090 2200 
re 453 | 7 20 | 9 60 | 11 87 13 80 | 15 60 | 17 27 | 18 93 | 20 27 | 21 6o | 22 Bo | 24 00 
e 49% | 7 80 20 40 | 19 86 | 1495 | 16.90 | 18 71 | 2051 | 21 96 | 23 40 | 24 70 | 2600 
| $200 | 529 | 8 40 | 11 20 | 13 85 | 16 10 18 20 20 15 | 22 09 23 65 | 25 20 | 26 60 | 28 00 





Basis—One Incu Net—Rwun or PaPer—Discount For Space FroM One IncH Rate. 


From 3to 5 inches, inclusive, ro per cent. 
From 6to g inches, inclusive, 15 per cent. 
From 10 to 13 inches, inclusive, 20 per cent. 


Three times a week, two-thirds of full-time rates. 
In Weekly Edition: One-half of daily rates; 


Once a week, one-third of full-time rates. 


From 14 to 17 inches, inclusive, 25 

From 1% to 21 inches, inclusive, 30 

From 22 inches and upwards, 3378 per cent. 
1-ti 


per cent. 
per cent 


Twice a week, one-half of fu me rates. 


one-third of daily rates when taken in both daily and weekly. 

READING NOTICES: To be set solid, 50 per cent additional to display rates, to 
appear under classified heading and totake their run with similar notices, subject to special 
prices for changes, for special positions, etc., as each paper may determine. 





‘*Your second reason is first rate; no- 
body can get away from that ; your 
first reason seems to be all bosh. I 
guess you know it is, don’t you?”’ 

**No, Ido not.. You take a large 
paper and you find it has every large 
advertiser in the United States repre- 
sented in it, all. aiming to strike its 
readers. They cannot respond to 
each one in the same ratio as the 
readers of the small paper would re- 
spond to a less number of advertisers. 
I think that is clear reasoning.” 

‘* You appear to think, thens that an 
advertisement in ten daily papers hav- 
ing §00 circulation would be worth to 
an advertiser something more than 
twice as much as the same advertise- 
ment could be worth in one daily 
paper printing 5,000 copies.” 

‘**T decidedly do! Weallknow the 
small papers are inferior so far as 
their standing as papers is concerned ; 
but becausggthey have a comparatively 
smal]l number of advertisers in them, 
their readers are more likely to re- 
spond because they are not drummed 
to death, so to speak, as the readers of 
the larger rs are.” 

oe a that Mr. Geo. P. Rowell, the 





publisher of PRINTERS’ INK, talked on 
this subject lately before the Ohio Edi- 
torial Association. Here is what he 
said : 

I have before me the scale of rates adopted 
by the Associated Ohio Dailies. 

The figures go to show how impossible it is 
for papers of small circulation to compete 
with those of large issue. Papers with small 
subscription lists must get a higher rate for 
advertising, and must, therefore, depend for 
patronage upon those who do not make a 
study of comparative values and upon those 
classes of persons to whom the circulation is 
specially valuable on account of some quality 
other than the mere number of copies put 
forth. The little paper must depend w 
local patronage ; the class paper of small is- 
sue upon the class to whom it specially ap- 
peals. The general advertiser must invest 
with care, and always with papers of large 
issue. The average quality of circulation is 
generally higher with the papers of great is- 
sue than it is with those commanding a 
smaller patronage and a narrower circle. 
Notwithstanding all this, however, the owner 
of a small paper may solace himself with 
the knowledge that in no other way may his 
own readers be addressed save through his 
own columns. As he cannot compete in 
cheapness with the great journals, he need 
waste no time in arguing the matter, but 
should content himself with fixing a price at 
which advertising will be profitab'e to him, 
and when that price cannot be obtained he 
has the satisfaction of knowing that heis bet- 
ter off without the business than he would be 
with it at the price offered, and this thought 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


should banish all regret and nerve him for 
new effort in his home field. 

‘All that proves that Rowell did not 
know what he was talking about. 
The smaller the circulation a paper 
has the more its readers are attached 
to it. I want the home papers; the 
little papers. They have access to the 
hearts of the people.” 

‘*T begin to think that the great ad- 
vertisers, and Mr. Lafetra of the Roy- 
al Baking Powder Co. is no excep- 
tion, are perfectly at sea about what 
pays and what does not pay. They 
know no more about it now than they 
did thirty years ago when they began, 
and the fact is that the man with most 
experience is most at sea. If you 
want to find a man that is cock sure 
about what advertising pays and what 
don’t you want to strike a young fel- 
low that started in yesterday.” 


IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


During the last year or two there 
has been a very marked expansion of 
advertising enterprise, and an equally 
striking change in advertising meth- 
ods. To those who are in close con- 
tact with newspapers the transforma- 
tion wears the aspect of a revolution. 
Four or five years ago, perhaps less, it 
would have been impossible to induce 
the leading morning journals in Lon- 
don and the provinces, with one or 
two exceptions, .to accept on any 
terms whatever an advertisement call- 
ing for the use of large capitals across 
their columns, or even for the setting 
of a trade advertisement of two-col- 
umn width. To have admitted any 
such bold display would have been 
regarded as the height of typograph- 
ical impropriety and as a sign of weak- 
ness and decline. Yet to-day the 
Times itself is ready, subject to certain 
conditions, to clothe advertisements in 
type which three years ago would 
have been considered fit only for the 
street hoardings; while even that once 
intolerable monstrosity, the picture 
block, is now cheerfully accepted by 
journals of the highest standing to 
emphasize a full-page advertisement. 
These things are of such recent intro- 
duction that they still send a cold 
shiver down the backs of those who 
have been accustomed to the doctrine 
that the advertiser, however lavish in 
outlay, must be made to conform to 
the old canons of typographical neat- 
ness and artistic effect ; and in news- 
paper history the year 1896 will be 


said to have witnessed the successful 
revolt of the advertiser from the stifling 
bondage in which he had been en- 
chained for over a century. 

It is not difficult to trace the im- 
mediate causes of the change. Per- 
haps the most practical of them is to 
be found in the fact that a new era in 
the construction of the rotary printing 
press has dawned in England within 
the last three years. Until then it 
was practically impossible for any 
daily newspaper of large circulation to 
add to its size. All the morning jour- 
nals except the 7imes were machine- 
bound and could not turn out, except 
with fatal slowness, anything larger 
than an eight-page paper. They were 
thus compelled to put the whole con- 
tents of their sheets into the smallest 
possible compass, and the daring ad- 
vertiser who ventured to ask the price 
of a whole page had to be told that he 
must be content with much less, But 
the printing engineers came to the 
rescue. They devised presses capable 
of turning out ten and twelve-page 
papers at double the speed at which 
the. old ones produced eight pages. 
This relieved the situation and en- 
abled the newspaper proprietor to 
give an extra page ortwo to the reader 
and a further extra page or two to the 
advertiser. Fortified by signs of re- 
viving trade and by the growing 
evidence of the solid value of bold 
advertisement, the latter promptly 
availed himself of the opportunity.— 
Nineteenth Century. 

+e 


NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE NAMES 
ILLUSTRATED. 


“THE RURAL NEW YORKER.” 
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WILLIAM E, CRAMER 


A brogp#e bust, Trentanove, Florence, of William E. Cramer, who has 
ited the Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin for fifty years, was presented to the 


lilwaukee Press Club by Mrs. Cramer a few days ago. Accepting it grate- 
y, President Gregory of the club spoke of Mr. Cramer as the foremost 
ng representative of the Wisconsin press and the most revered member of 
club.—Mew York Times, Feb. to, 1897. 
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THE GUARANTEE FEATURE. 


The publishers of the American 
Newspaper Directory have decided to 
omit from their issue for 1897 the 
feature of guaranteeing the accuracy 
of the circulation ratings based on a 
publisher’s signed statement. Since 
this announcement has gone forth, 
regret at the change has been ex- 
pressed by three publishers. Below is 
one editorial opinion : 

For the past ten years the American News- 
paper Directory has published in connection 
with its report on circulations of American 
newspapers what has become known as 
Guaranteed Ratings. All they have asked 
of the publishers has been for them to pre- 
pare and send to the Directory office, properly 
signed by one of the publishers, a detailed 
statement for the preceding year, and then 
the Directory would throw itself back of this 
statement and guarantee its accuracy under 
forfeit of one hundred dollars for each state- 
ment which may be provenerroneous. Rep- 
utable publishers have appreciated this feat- 
ure of the Directory, which is given without 
price, and have taken this opportunity to get 
their statements guaranteed, and thus given 
credence with foreign advertisers, while it 
has made an open enemy of every circulation 
liar in the country, as the Directory has 
persistently reduced the published circula- 
tions of such papers until it has placed them 
where they belong. 

The writer, about a dozen years ago, was 
in the office of Geo. P. Rowell, the publisher 
of the Directory, and he had before him a 
mass of figures, which he was revising. Said 
he: “Advertisers are being constantly 
swindled by lying circulation statements, 
and I want to devise some means to separate 
the honest from the disgonest publishers, so 
that advertisers can know with whom they 
are dealing.”” The writer showed him the 
big subscription list of the Advertiser, and 
he said that was good so far as it went, but 
publishers could not take their mailing lists 
all over the country and exhibit them, neither 
could advertisers spend the time to look 
them over and count them to ascertain their 
accuracy. 

As a result of his consultation with various 
publishers, he hit upon the plan of the Di- 
rectory guaranteeing the accuracy of pub- 
lishers” statements, this being done without 
favor and without cost to the publisher. The 
result has been that these guaranteed rat- 
ings have been greatly appreciated by out- 
side advertisers, many of whom will not 
place a dollar of business with any paper ex- 
cepting it has the Rowell guarantee, and it 
has been of incalculable benefit to the papers 
so marked that their circulation is absolutely 
known. This guarantee has been questioned 
in but a very few instances, and Rowell has 
eae paid the hundred dollarsewhere the 
contest has been successfully susta.ned. 

he newspapers of questionable circulation 
have continued their war on the Directory 
and withdrawn their patronage from it, and 
sought to injure it in every way they could, 
while the publishers who have been benefited 
have apparently taken it all as a matter of 
course, and failed to give the Directory the 
support it deserved. The result has been 
that Rowell announces that after the issue of 
1897 the publication of the Directory, or. the 
present fines, wil] be suspended, Can the 


legitimate publishérs of the country afford to 
let it fall? We think not. We consider that 
its guarantee has been worth several hundred 
dollars to the Advertiser since it was proper- 
ly listed in 1892, and it must he worth thou- 
sands to papers of larger circulation. It has 
caused discerning advertisers to look more to 
guaranteed ratings than extravagant claims, 
and has done much toward educating the 
people on the question of advertising. The 
Clinto: (ounty Advertiser has been repre- 
sented by guaranteed ratings since 1892, when 
it was given 4,732 as the average for the pre 
ceding year. In 1893 it showed 5,382; in 
1894, 5,822; in 1895, 6,602; in 1896, 6,237 ; 
while the 1897 Directory will guarantee the 
average circulation during 1896 at 6,370. 

_ There are 20,630 papers in the United 
States, and yet but 4,386 have guaranteed 
ratings in the American Newspaper Direct- 
ory.—/7 0m the Clinton ( ounty Advertiser, 
Clinton, Iowa, /- eb. 18, 1897. 

The editor of the American News- 
paper Directury desired to obtain a 
conference with the 160 publisners of 
daily newspapers who comprise the 
Anierican Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation and who met in convention 
at the Hoffman House, New York, on 
the 17th, 18th and 19th of February, 
and hoped to submit to these publish- 
ers the following points : 

First, which of you is of opinion 
that an advertiser is entitled to know 
the circulation of a paper in which he 
intends to advertise? To this ques- 
tion, if answered in good faith, he ex- 
pected 70 of the 160 members of the 
A. N. P. A. to vote in the affirmative 
and go to vote in the negative, 

A second question which he wished 
to propound was this: If statements 
of circulation made by many different 
publishers are to be used to compare 
the circulation of one paper with that 
of another, is it advisable that the 
statements to be so used should in all 
cases cover the same period? To this 
question it was supposed that the pub- 
lishers would all agree, because no 
other plan would appear to be fair. 

The third question the editor of the 
Directory wished to propound was 
this: Should a publisher’s statement 
for which he is to be held responsible, 
bear his signature and the date of 
signing? To this question it was sup- 
posed that the seventy members of the 
A. N. P. A. would vote yes and the 
ninety others no. 

The conference asked for was at 
first granted by the Association in 
convention and afterwards reconsid- 
ered. Ninety of the one hundred and 
sixty members are decidedly opposed 
to furnishing advertisers with any 
authentic information concerning the 
number of copies they print. 
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CIRCULATION STATEMENTS. 


SOME POSSIBLE ADVANTAGES OF THE 
HAND STAMP OVER A _ SIGNATURE 
WITH THE PEN. 


One reason why the publishers of 
the American Newspaper Directory 
have decided to suspend their practice 
of guaranteeing the accuracy of news- 
paper circulations, when based on a 
publisher’s statement, is the very great 
difficulty they have in obtaining pub- 
lishers’ statements which can be veri- 
fied. The publishers of papers as- 
serted to be of the most importance 
are careless about this matter to a 
remarkable degree, so careless in fact 
that it sometimes almost appears a sort 
of CAREFULNESsS. Here is a case in 
point: A paper claiming:a large daily 
issue and sustaining its claim by a 


BRATION OVER HA000 COMES FER OOF 


BurraLco Eventnc News. 
surrao, wy Peb.. 1Rth.,'07 


ea 

GEO, P, ROWELL & 60. 
American Newspaper Directory, 

New York City. 
Gentlemen: = 
Inclosea you will please find two co 

copies of the tabulated statement, showshg the 
Circulation of the Buffalo Evening News for 


the year 1696. 
Yours respectfully, 


Hhxtex 


Business }~ ~~ ret 


typewritten communication signed with 
a hand stamp, bearing the nameof the 
publisher, but not purporting to be 
affixed by the publisher himself, but 
‘‘per G.’’ There is nothing about it 
to show who ‘‘G” may be, neither is 
there anything to prove that even ‘‘G” 
—whoever he may be—affixed the 
stamp. So far as the publishers of the 
Directory know, the stamp may have 
been affixed by the office cat. The re- 
port which acggympanied this communi- 
cation is proPably true, but no matter 
how false any one should prove it to 
be, it would not be possible to hold 
Mr. Butler responsible for its falsity, 
because he has successfully avoided 
conveying any evidence that he ever 
saw the communication, and yet he 


would doubtless say that he sent it and 
that it ought to be satisfactory. In 
this particular case one of the editors 
of the American Newspaper Directory 
personally called Mr. Butler’s attention 
to the peculiar way of attaching his sig- 
nature, and Mr. Butler promised to call 
at the office of the Directory and sign 
the statement with a pen— dui he never 
did. It was noted also that Mr. But- 
ler was conspicuous among the ninety 
members of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association who voted to 
reconsider the conference granted to 
the editor of the Directory. It is fur- 
ther to be noted that over the hand 
stamp signature Mr. Butler claims 
65,000 daily issue, while the statement 
made in detail failed to foot up so 


many as that. 
o_o; - 


THE MASSES ARE THE BUYERS, 


People with large incomes do not 
respond to advertising as do the people 
with small incomes, The successful 
advertiser, in whatever department, is 
the man who appeals to people of small 
incomes. The family with an income 
of $5,000 and upward has money 
enough to be independent of bargains 
and do shopping quietly, and to gratify 
their tastes, to drive about and find 
just what they want. The people with 
incomes of $1,000 and thereabout have 
need to economize, to watch out for 
bargains, to take advantage of any op- 
portunity to save money. To people 
of moderate and small incomes does 
most of the modern advertising appeal, 
whether of patent medicines, dry 
goods, clothing, groceries, or what not, 
and these are the people who respond 
to advertising. That the bulk of the 
advertising is intended for the masses 
is apparent in every paper, and the 
man who is in trade and appeals only 
to the rich thousands, neglecting the 
hundred thousand and the million, is 
going to miss it.—/oseph Auld. 


cncniennatig naan 
TO THE ADVERTISER. 


To the advertiser the Press chiefly 
owes its prosperity. In some degree 
it owes to him also its high character, 
for it has derived from him the firm 
financial basis which has enabled its 
conductors to pursue a policy of inde- 
pendence and of incorruptible fidelity 
to the public interests.—ineleenth 
Century for January. 

sane A 

A GRocER should keep the sand out of his 

sugar and put it into his advertising. 
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The People of the 
Middle West.... 


Have always been noted for their keenness in dis- 
criminating between correct reasoning and plaus- 
ible sophistry. In 186othey secured to the nation 
the election of Lincoln. In 1896 when again 
theirs were the pivotal States, they rolled up great 
majorities for sound money ; far larger ones, in 
proportion to population, than in the East. The 
advertiser who appeals to them must have a good 
article, for history has shown that they are not 
easily deceived. If he possesses this, nowhere can 
he find a public more willing to pay 100 cents on 
the dollar in 100 cent dollars, or more open to 
intelligent argument. 


- THE CHICAGO 
NEWSPAPER UNION LISTS 


Offer to advertisers a means to reach this valuable 
constituency. These lists comprise 1,500 papers. 
To insert an advertisement in each of these 
papers, all that is necessary is to give one order 
and furnish one electrotype. The burdensome 
detail we shoulder ourselves. Can anything be 
simpler? Catalogue free. Address 


CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION, 


10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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JOHN H. HOLLIDAY. 
(Founder of the Indianapolis ¥ourna/.) 
You ask my estimate of John H. 

Holliday, founder of the Indianapolis 
News, as journalist. J am the more 
free to comply since his connection 
with the Mews has ceased. I regard 


him as the_ablest all-round journalist 
of my ac@faintance. I am not com- 
paring with mere specialists who fuse 
their total energies ina single direc 
tion as editorial writer, literary or 
dramatic critic, etc.; but with those 
men of rare genius whose prodigious 
grasp enables them to do any part or 
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fashion all into symmetrical whole. 
His ascendency was as marked in the 
journalism of his State as was that of 
Harrison in another field. His signal 
after-success was potentially included 
in his early conception of the mission 
and sphere of a newspaper, as com- 


ao“ as the acorn enfolds the oak. 
ie adopted in part Greeley’s defini- 
tion of the newspaper as ‘*‘ the history 
ofthe world for a day,” but he added 
what may be termed the judicial func- 


tion—a rigorous judgment upon pass- 
ing events, with approval or rebuke 
according as the public weal was affect- 
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ed. His news columns were a graphic 
review of the world’s doings and the 
editorial page a high court of equity 
wherein they were duly weighed. In- 
deed his editorial page has become his- 
toric. As atreasury of knowledge it 
was more than cyclopedic; it was 
touched with the spirit of our free 
institutions ; a merciless analysis of 
public questions and policies and 
overlaid by a broad common sense and 
charity which gave his conclusions al- 
most oracular force in community. His 
paper as a whole fitly illustrated the 
proper exercise of this dual function as 
purveyor of news and righteous com- 
mentator thereupon. And out of this 
conception of the a inevitably 
sprang his exalted ideal of independent 
journalism. As no judge may fitly 
preside whereir. himself is personally 
interested, is committed or has ties 
of kinship, so by a necessary sequence 
is the newspaper barred from the 
role of party organship with its de- 
pendent emoluments, as fatal to that 
balance of judgment which the 
worthy public journal is bound to 
hold over the flood of schemes and 
jobs ever seeking legislative adoption 
through party channels. He not only 
decreed complete political divorce- 
ment for himself or those associated 
in ownership or even prominently em- 
ployed upon the r, but all were 
equally barred from financial interest 
wherein the public might need to 
legislate or the press to comment. 
He held that party organship not 
only neutralizes the editorial judgment 
but unconsciously taints the news 
columns through the tendency to mag- 
nify what helps and mirimize, if not 
suppress, what hurts the party. He 
looked for the day when the true news- 
paper will no more espouse in toto the 
platform and candidates of one party 
all the time than a court of law 
will act both as judge and advocate 
for one of the contestants at the 
same time. Thus his conception was 
unique. In degree the type was his. 
Yet he did not worship independence 
as a fetich. He-regarded parties as 
means, not the end. Independence 
with him did not mean neutrality, 
but the opposite. Technical consis- 
tency he despised—the counterfeit sort 
which demands present support of 
party or candidate merely because of 
past support, regardless of what they 
stand for now. He distinguished be- 


tween the freedom and the slavery 


of independence and was independent 
enough to ally his paper with either 
party in turn in order to bring in 
a paramount reform or break down 
some hoary abuse. Will this sort of 
journalism pay? As a motive of action 
he never asked, but he no more 
doubted that it would, than he doubt- 
ed the uniform action of the law of 
gravitation. Divorced from politics 
and all other source of livelihood, 
he made the public his sole ciient, 
but not his master. He would not 
even follow the public. where he deem- 
ed it wrong, but patiently waited, be- 
lieving with Lincoln that it would 
“‘wobble” straight. Paraphrasing Lin- 
coln’s epigram, he believed some peo- 
ple might misjudge a paper all the time 
and all of them some of the time, but 
not all of them all the time. To this 
he added a corollary: A majority of 
the people will rightly judge a news- 
paper a majority of the time. The 
sequel turned the corollary into 
prophecy. His paper had a larger 
number of bona fide subscribers in 
proportion to population chan any 
other American daily. A novice can 
complete the calculation ; circulation 
means advertising and these two tal- 
ismanic words easily reduce into the 
two-syllable word success. It was 
enormously successful. It follows 
as a necessary inference that business 
methods of such a paper must square 
with its higher equities. He carried 
farther into his newspaper economics 
than I have else known the ethical 
as opposed to the commercial sense. 
He abhorred the faking of circulation 
and would no sooner have tolerated 
the pretense of a circulation which he 
did not possess, in order that advertis- 
ing orders might fraudulently follow, 
than he would have counseled the 
overcount of copies to a news agent or 
have accepted overweight of print pa- 
per received from the mill. And he 
would have regarded any hesitancy in 
offering fair proof of bona fide circula- 
tion, as constructive proof that the 
quantity negotiated exceeded the 
amount to be delivered. 
W. J. RIcHARDs. 


ee ae 
WRITING AT SOMEBODY. 

Write your ads at somebody, Did you 
ever notice how easy it is to write a letter ? 
Much easier than a newspaper article, isn’t 
it? Because the letter writer is addréssing 
an audience. Often and often the article 
writer is addressing himself, and it takes 
a Shakespeare to write soliloquies.—Dry 
Goods Economist, New York. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE POSTER. 


When some enterprising Greek or 
Roman merchant of old first whitened 
a portion of the wall of his house and 
on this a/bum, as it was called, rudely 
scratched the symbols of his trade, he 
little dreamed it to be the dim fore- 
shadowing of miles upon miles of 
pictorial advertisements, first produced 
in the interest of commerce, but des- 
tined to come so close to art as to at- 
tract more than passing notice from 
the connoisseur and collector. Yet 
from the earliest times some sort of 
public advertising was felt to be a ne- 
cessity. Thus we read of notices, in 
the first days of the children of Israel, 
being posted in the high places of the 
cities — proclamations, generally, of 
kings and prophets, inscribed on parch- 
ment; and papyri, more than three 
thousand years old, have been ex- 
humed from the ruins of ancient 
Thebes, on which are written descrip- 
tions of runaway slaves and the rewards 
offered for their return. 

Another heathen mode of attracting 
attention was to hang on the statues 
of the infernal deities, within the “m- 
enos of the temples, sheets of lead 
bearing curses and prayers of venge- 
ance against those persons who had 
stolen goods or otherwise injured the 
advertiser, the evil to be deprecated 
only in case of thesrestitution of the 
property. A collection of such impre- 
cations, that was discovered in the 
temple of Demeter at Cnidus in 1858, 
may be seen in the second vase room 
of the British Museum. 

This pagan idea still exists in the 
‘“‘nameless placard” of the Chinese. 
What that is, the missionary and for- 
eign official in the land of Confucius 
too well know. For if a Chinaman 
fancies himself wronged and believes 
the offender possesses ‘‘ the ear of the 
parent of his people,” that is, is in 
favor with the local magistrate, he 
goes not to law, neither does he seek 
dire and secret vengeance with the 
knife ; but some morning on a con- 
spicuous wall appears a full and par- 
ticular, though not invariably an exact 
and unprejudiced, account of the 
transaction. Even the name of the 
transgressor is often given, but never 
that of the accuser. 

It must have been shortly after the 
Christian era that the album came 
into vogue. Many whitened spaces 
covered with painted figures and in- 
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scriptions adorned the buildings of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii on that 
dread 24th of August, A. D. 79, when 
they were buried deep from human 
sight and ken, only to rise from their 
ashes, centuries after, and reveal to 
another age and race that those luxuri- 
ous and cultured cities were far from 
blind to the benefits to be derived 
from publicity. 

There, then, depicted in crudest 
black and red upon the walls, the 
scholar may read, as dia the sporting 
youths of old, that ‘‘The troop of 
gladiators of the zdile will fight on the 
31st of May. There will be fights 
with wild animals, and an awning to 
keep off the sun.’’ Baths, too, are 
extensively advertised, ‘‘ warm, sea , 
and fresh water” plunges being of- 
fered. The various trades are well 
represented by their respective em- 
blems executed in terra cotta rilievo, 
painted or sometimes merely scratched 
upon the surface with a sharp instru- 
ment ; a saw and chisel for a carpen- 
ter, a cupping-glass for a physician, 
a mirror and comb for a tirewoman, 
and—ominous sight for Pompeian pu- 
pils—a boy receiving chastisement at 
the entrance toa school. Here one is 
invited to hear ‘‘the poem of Numeri- 
us,” and yonder is informed, ‘‘ Trav- 
eler, going from here to the twelfth 
Tower, there Sarinus keeps a tavern. 
This is to request you to enter. 
Farewell.’’ Authors’ readings appear 
to have been as popular then as now. 
Pliny mentions a poet who, desirous 
of reading his work in public, ‘‘hired 
a house in Rome, built an oratory, 
hired forms, and dispersed prospect- 
uses."’ This is probably the earliest 
record of hand-bills. 

But throughout the glory of the 
Roman Empire, and for long after, 
the most common method of advertis- 
ing was by means of the freco, or 
street crier. The Greeks also favored 
this mode, and so particular were they 
as to oratorical effect and exact enun- 
ciation that when the laws were pro- 
claimed in this manner they insisted 
that the crier be accompanied by a 
musician, who, in case of a discordant 
tone, might be ready to give him the 
proper pitch and expression. 

Naturally, too, the precones contin- 
ued to flourish after the fall of Rome 
and the migration of the rude hokdes 
westward, for during those dark ages, 
when few could read and write, out- 
side of the monks and clergy, written 
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advertisements were almost useless. 
It was in medizval times, then, that we 
find the public crier an important per- 
sonage. Especially so were the wine- 
criers of France, a picturesque feature 
of the twelfth century. Blowing on 
huge horns, they paraded the streets 
of Faris in troops, each man carrying 
a wooden measure of liquor, from 
which he invited every passer-by to 
take a taste, asa sample of that sold 
at the establishment he represented. 
Under Philip Augustus these were 
formed into a corporation and received 
from him certain statutes, one of which 
was: 

‘‘The crier shall go about twice a 
day, except in Lent, on Sundays and 
Fridays, the eight days of Christmas, 
and the Vigils, when they shall cry 
only once. On the Friday of the Ad- 
oration of the Cross, they shall cry 
not at all. Neither are they to cry 
on the day on which the king, queen 
or any of the children of the royal 
family happen to die.” 

An old monkish chronicle gives a 
curious story in connection with this 
form of street advertising. 

There lived in those benighted days 
a pious old woman of the name of 
Adelaide, who, eager to proclaim the 
word of God, but not blessed with 
sufficiently strong lungs, engaged one 
of the professional wine-criers to go 
about the town and, in place of shout- 
ing the prices of wine, to call, ‘‘ God 
is righteous! God is good and excel- 
lent! God is merciful!” while she 
followed in his wake, ejaculating, 
‘* He speaks well! He says truly !”’ 
But, alas for the poor old dame, the 
monks did not countenance such itin- 
erant preaching, and she was quickly 
arrested and tried, when, as it was de- 
cided that her eccentric effort was in- 
stigated by vanity, she was condemned 
and burned alive. 

From France the custom of public 
crying passed over the channel, and 
in England become a national institu- 
tion; but as education increased 
among all classes, the written stguis 
of ancient Rome was revived. These 
placards, deriving their name from 
the opening Latin words Si Quis (‘‘ If 
anybody” ), continued to be the favor- 
ite advertising media for centuries, 
even after the invention of the art of 
printing. Rather oddly, churches 
were the choice billposting spots of 
the olden time ; far into the seven- 
teenth century the middle aisle of St. 
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Paul’s was hung with siguis, as were 
its outside doors ; and, like the shops, 
pillars of hire and stands where ‘‘mer- 
chants most did congregate,” within 
the great cathedral, were a degrada- 
tion and disgrace to the sacred edifice. 

But, meanwhile, Caxton and his 
printing press were making rapid 
strides, and had long since sent forth 
what is supposed to be the first printed 
poster, the lineal ancestor of the gay, 
delirious, more or less artistic affiche 
of the present day. This was a mod- 
est hand-bill that appeared about 1480, 
announcing the sale of the ‘‘ Pyes of 
Salisbury Use,” at the Red Pole, in 
the Almonry, Westminster. Art also 
came to the aid of the advertiser, in 
the great swinging signboards which 
long darkened the streets of London 
and which even Royal Academicians 
did not scorn to paint. These swung, 
and creaked, and blew down, for 
years, until suppressed by law. 

A volume might be written on 
newspaper advertising, but that is an- 
other matter. It is with the announce- 
ments of trade on public thoroughfares 
that this paper has to deal. 

The step was an easy one from sign- 
beard painting to designing of picto 
rial posters. When the reproduction 
of wood-cuts in colors was invented, 
it was not long ere business men 
snapped at this manner of introducing 
their wares, and ‘‘the poor man’s pict- 
ure gallery’’ spread over every hoard- 
ing throughout the British Isles and 
much of America as well. Theatrical 
managers and compounders of patent 
medicines especially caught at thenew 
idea; the most thrilling blood and- 
thunder scenes, and miraculous ‘‘ Be- 
fore and Afters,” setting forth the virt- 
ues of Bolus’ Pills and Good’s Sar- 
saparilla, decorated the whole coun- 
tryside—gaudy, badly executed prints, 
struck from wooden blocks that super- 
imposed one cross-hatching of color 
upon another. 

The coaching days were the golden 
days of the bill-sticker; he was free 
to wander where the spirit moved, 
slapping his placards on fence and 
gable, rock and vacant house, with 
none to say him nay. An independ- 
ent, happy-go-lucky individual was 
this man of paste, and not altogether 
lacking in originality, as was shown 
by his arrangement of advertisements. 
Often he departed from the straight, 
conventional plan, and the outside 
rider on the ‘‘tally-ho” was surprised 
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by a zigzag of bills heel-and-toeing 
dizzily across a wall, a St. Andrew's 
cross of pictures, or perhaps a few 
upside down. This last, however, 
may have been accidental, as in the 
case of the English bill-sticker at 
Whitefriers, who, his education in the 
reading line having been neglected, 
was obliged to have his wife place the 
sheets right side up in-his wallet be- 
fore setting out on his rounds. So it 
was owing to her carelessness or re- 
missness that, one morning, passing 
citizens were amused by whole yards 
of reversed posters, while dozens of 
street gamins stood upon their heads 
offering to ‘‘read it right off for a 
brown, sir.” 

The sworn foe of the bill-sticker was 
the stenciler, with his paint brush 
and lettering cut in a sheet of stiff 
paper, by which simple means he ex- 
ecuted good and expeditious work 
upon the rocks and hills ; while later 
arose the movable hoardings, huge 
vans drawn by decrepit horses and 
covered with giddy posters. The lat- 
ter were probably siarted by some who 
rebelled against paying rent for dead 
walls. The confiscation of places for 
advertising purposes had gone on so 
long that tradesmen considered it their 
right, until a bill-sticking company 
was formed in London, who leased 
the best sites from their owners. This 
company failed in gaiffing the monop- 
oly of the trade as it hoped, but it 
succeeded in creating a species of 
property that had not existed before— 
2. ¢, ‘‘bill-stickable surfaces ’’; and 
now builders and others can command 
quite a profitable rental for their 
hoardings. 

All who follow at all the doings of 
the artistic world must feel an interest 
in the revolution which has takeu place 
in posters during the past decade ; but 
that revolution had been simmering 
and evolving at least fifteen years ear- 
lier. At present, poster collecting is 
a fashionable fad, while an end of-the 
century question is, ‘‘ Is Art elevating 
Commerce, or Commerce vulgarizing 
Art?” ; 

That the touch of Midas has tempted 
the gods from off Parnassus I am afraid 
we must acknowledge when we see 
the chefs-@aeuvre of such painters as 
Millais, Van Haanen, Landseer, Ed- 
ouard Frere, and the French Millet 
figuring as advertisements for soap, 
bicycles and cigarettes. Less repre- 
hensible appears the work of that 
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odd, quaint, often grotesque school of 
Incoherents who have raised artisans 
into artists and diverted the advertis- 
ing placard from its original utilitarian 
purpose into the realmof genius. In- 
deed, apart from certain mannerisms, 
we have much to thank them for; 
even those realists who sarcastically 
declare they are not cultivated up to 
admiring ‘‘ turquoise cows standing in 
magenta meadows” must allow a 
marked improvement, on the whole, 
in the mural advertisements of to-day 
over those of the early sixties. 

This has been partly accomplished 
by changes in the method of produc- 
tion, the substitution of softer litho- 
graphic stone for the hard-wood block, 
the credit for which is said to be due 
to the late Matt Morgan, an English 
draughtsman and caricaturist. But 
more is owing to those French artisans, 
at the head of whom stands M, Jules 
Cheret. 

As ‘‘nothing succeeds like success,’ 
the pioneer in this fresh field soon had 
his followers. Among the artists who 
have dabbled in this practical form of 
art may be mentioned Vierge, Vibert, 
Robida and Caran d’ Ache; but Cheret’s 
most pronounced rivals are probably 
M. Grasset and M. Willette. Still, 
they differ, in that the former’s coloz- 
ing is more subdued and complex than 
those of the master hand, while M. 
Willette deals only in monochromes, 
confining himself to single impressions 
of black ink on white paper. 

That these new, chic chromo-litho- 
graphs should quickly catch the covet- 
ous eye of the collector goes without 
saying, while, as the peeling off of 
mural advertisements was attended by 
some risk to the culprit, many a bill- 
sticker was demoralized by the offers 
made for the surreptitious sale of his 
placards. This continued until printers 
and artists both rebelled. Then it was 
that print-sellers awoke to their oppor- 
tunity, made arrangements with the 
proprietors of posters, and pictorial 
bills became a recognized article of 
commerce.—Lippincott’s Magazine. 


ONLY PUNS. 


A Gtiazier’s ad should be easy to see 
through. 

Tue ad to sell rouge need not be in bold- 
faced type. 

Ans of bicycle tires need not necessarily 
be tire-some. 

Tue undertaker can embalm his name in 
print by advertising. 

Tuexe should be plenty of change in the 
ads offering cash registers for sale. 
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SOMETHING TO TALK ABOUT. 
‘By Chas. Paddock. 

Since December 13th last fully fifty 
people have spoken to the writer about 
the double-page colored advertisement 
of the Siegel, Cooper Co. in the New 
York Herald of that date, and many 
have wondered if the great cost of 
$5,000 for that one insertion would pay 
the dry goods firm. So far as imme- 
diate returns go, I don’t think it did 
pay, but the ad was a memorable one 
from many standpoints, and I honestly 
believe that the money was well spent. 
In the first place it broke a record in 
the matter of expense, and that fact 
alone has caused the ad to be talked 
about far and near. Only the other 
day I saw an allusion to the firm’s so- 
called ‘‘ extravagance ’’ in an English 
weekly, and the American publications 
that have paragraphed this evidence of 
enterprise on the part of the Siegel- 
Cooper Co. are numerous. 

It has given the people something to 
talk about, and they have admired and 
wondered at the firm’s liberal enter- 
prise, so far as to discuss the matter 
freely with their friends. That is one of 
the aims of advertising—to cause favor- 
able talk—for it has a more lingering 
effect than the mere publication of the 
ad. Had the firm spent only $500 on 
an ordinary ad it would not have been 
particularly noticed, and _ therefore 
would have created no comment, but 
the unparalleled expenditure of $5,000 
for the insertion of a single advertise- 
ment attracted widespread notice. 

And that is what gives that particular 
advertisement its permanent character. 
Although it is well written and ar- 
ranged, and beautifully illustrated in 
colors, neither its language nor its 
artistic merits would cause it to be long 
remembered were it not for the circum- 
stance of its great cost. That was 
what made people talk about the 
‘‘nerve’’ of the firm, and that is likely 
to be best remembered. 

It pays todo something of that kind 
once in a while. If it is done well, 
and with a liberal hand, it gives the 
public something to talk about and 
makes admiring friends. Though the 
immediate returns from sucha venture 
are seldon#if ever, commensurate with 
the outlay, the advertisement has an 
enduring power on account of its being 
unusual, and the future generally com- 
pensates for the extraexpense. Never- 
theless, in these times, such instances 
of advertising enterprise are very rare. 
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IS HE AFAKIR? 


Where Is Addison Archer Reed 
the “ Journalist” ? 


HIS BAGGAGE AT THE BUTTE 


Left Here Two Weeks Ago and Failed 
to Notify His Creditors of 
His Movements. 


Where is Addison Archer Reed 

That is a question wuich Hugh |. Wilson, of the 
Butte Hotel, would like some one to answer. 

The man with the alphabetical name and the 
nerve of a circus advanc “gent left behind an 
unpaid board bill and two “ telescopes,” contain- 
ing a quantity of soiled linen,a stack of tele- 

rams and letters and a few pawn tickets. Mr 

Vilson has also held the room engaged by Mr. 
Addison Archer Keed for two weeks at the lat 
ter’s request, and would like to know if he is 
coming back to Butte. That is why he is keeping 
the wires hot to day in an effort to locate him. 

Addison Archer’s friends in Butte are worrying 
over hisabsence. He left here two weeks ago to 
go to Helena. An interview in the Herald of 
that city in which he said nice things about the 
town and the papers shows that he was there. 
Addison’s forte is his interviews. He has them 
ready made and typewritten. In five minutes he 
can produce you any kind of an interview, from 
any standpoint, and can spread on more taffy in 
a minute than any other “ journalist,” living or 
dead. Sometimes, however, he overdoes the 
thing. That was the casein Butte. In the two 
morning papers of the same date a couple of 
weeks ago appeared two “ interviews” with this 
celebrated man. In the Anaconda o; n he said 
that that paper was the pride of the Rocky 
Mountain regionand soforth. He gavethe Butte 
morning organ the same song. Readersof both 
papers that morning who waded through their 
soporific columns smiled, but the reporters who 
were imposed upon tore their hair. 

The Inter Mountain was aiso handed a two-col- 
umn interview by Addison, etc., Reed. It said 
very nice things of Butte’s popular newspaper, 
all of them being strictly true. Among other 
things itsaid that the afternoon newspaper was 
the paper of the century, and that the sluggish 
morning papers were not in it. But such stale 
information as this, although true, would be an 
insult to our readers,and the ready-made inter 
view was respectfully declined. 

People may think that it is awful niceand kind 
of Addison Archer to go around the count 
helping out the reporters on dull days, but Ac 
dison isnotafool. Hehadamotive. Hs says he 
is writing a book on American journalism, and 
for 125 plunks will say nicethings of editors and 
newspapers in its pages. The book will be an 
encyclopedia, according to Addison Archer. He 
varies his prices for cx plimentary notices. He 
agreed tolet the Inter Mountain down for $75, 
but the manager didn’t bite. 

But that, of course, has nothing to do with Ad- 
dison’s disappearance. «He was in Ogden last 
week. writer named “ Addison Archer” in 
terviewed Corbett for the Ogden Standard last 
Tuesday. There are people here who would like 
to interview Addison Archer fora few minutes. 
Wherever he is his nerve will pull him through. 
But then they say that there’s a sucker born 
every minute. He wasn’t overty successful in 
Butte. He made an effort to work John Maguire 
for a box in the Opera House during the Frawley 
engagement. John told him the boxes were for 
sale and stated his prices. “ What!” exclaimed 
Addison in a tone of deep disgust, “ask me to 
pay. Me, Addison Archer, the great journalist 
of New York City. No, sir, never?’ and he re- 
treated from the temple of music in high dudgeon 
to tell his friends what “ cheap ys” they had 
out West. His baggage left in Butte proclaims 
him a cheaper guy than anything seen here for 
a long time.—Daily Inter Mountain, Butte, Mont. 
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HAS ANY ONE A WORSE WORD? 
PurLtapecreuia, Feb. 18, 1897. 
Editor of Prixters’ INK: 
In reply to the subjoined query, allow me 


A WORD NEEDED. 

The term adwriter, written as one word, 
seems to have universally crowded out “ ad- 
smith,”’ * ad expert ’’ and other once popular 
names for the man who drives the quill in 
the interest of business. Adwriter is a good 
word for the individual who simply writes 
the announcements, but can some one sug- 
gest a word to designate the man who con- 
ducts an advertising campaign and simply 
uses the adwriter’s work as an instrument, 
just as he uses wy ye to insert the an- 
nouncements that the adwriter produces ?— 
P inters’ Ink, /ebruary 7. 





to suggest a word I have coined: ‘*Publician.” 
Ricnwarp A, Fovey, 
The Philadelphia Record. 


am oh Seqabeae a 
IN THE WINDY CITY. 
Cuicaco, Feb. 18, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The Rev. J. Paul Glass, of Mineral, Ill, 
preaches an eloquent sermon on ‘** God's Ad- 
vertisements.”” “ Postal Card Us” is the 
way a firm here tells you to write for circu- 
lars. The Rare-Bit Cigar is being widely 
advertised in Chicago, and a hardware store 
has a placard, *“* Rare Bits,” in a window full 
of bits and augurs. ‘* Bargain stores "’ is an- 
other name for the department stores. A 
window filled with the different pieces of 
linen which enter into the making of shirts 
attracts attention. Women are now com- 
pelled by law to remove their hats at theatric- 
al performances here, and one enterprising 
theater quite properly gives away silver hair- 
pins as matinee souvenirs. Some business 
men have the pictures of their daughters en- 
graved on their bank checks. 

C. E. SEVERN. 


A CURIOSITY. 
New York, Feb. 7, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


Perhaps you would like to publish the fol- 
lowing as one of your collection of advertis- 











ing curiosities Iclip it from the Philadel- 
phia Manufacturer. Jas. Mgans, 
— 28 ——__—__ 


THE WELL WORN. 
Office of the 
“ Mr. Kisco Recorper,”’ 
Frank DromGoo.e, Editor and Pub- 


isher. 
Mowunt Kisco, N. Y., Feb. 22, 1897. 
Editor of Prixtrers’ Ink: 

I notice your page advertisement of the 
Kilmer advertising propositions. This Kil- 
mer racket seems to be the well-worn fake 
of a proprietary medicine concern starting an 
alleged advertising agency (separate, of 
course) to run its advertising. 

F, Dromcoo.e. 





Yours truly, 


PERHAPS KEEPING AT IT EXPLAINS IT. 
Office of 
“ THe Co-Orerative FARMER.” } 
Sussex, N. B., Feb. 18, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx : 

We have been for the past five years en- 
thusiastic admirers of your little paper, and 
have watched with much interest your criti- 
cism department. We inclose sume advertis 
ing matter we have been sending out on 
ray to advertisers. Can you tell us why 
No. 1 brought no business, No. 2 about $15 
worth, and No. 3, up to date, over $60, with 
prospects of as much more to follow? We 
sent out 125 of each, and had about decided 
to stop, when we were surprised by the re- 
turns from No. 3. R. D. Ropinson & Co. 





ia ime ‘ 
A FALSE | HEORY. 

The theory of many shopkeepers is, “‘ My 
shop is a grocer’s, and, of course, every one 
knows I sell crystallized fruits.”” Probably 
every one would know this if they sat down 
and thought it out. As a matter of fact, 
however, they do nothing of the kind, and 
until you put the fact clearly before their 
minds they do not realize it. If Mr. Smith 
tells the public that he sells crystallized fruit, 
people will, somehow or another, come to re- 
gard him as the crystallized fruit man, though 
Mr. Thompson, Mr. Jones and Mr. Simpson 
all sell crystallized fruits. This is true even 
of articles that are far more common. 





—_— —_— 
A RESPITE WANTED. 

If the man who originated the yellow kid 
ever shows himself in the West there is 
likely to be serious trouble. Life is becom- 
ing one long, lemon-colored nightmare of yel- 
low kids advertising everything from cigars 
to canned fruit. It is quite time this ubiqui- 
tous young gentleman was shelved. While 
he was new the yellow kid was all right, but 
he should now be allowed to die.—Ad Sense. 


_— 
IT APPLIES TO ADS AS WELL. 

An old rule for those who would be well 
dressed, says: ‘When you have finished, 
go to the mirror and see what you can take 
off.”” The same rule applies with equal force 
to the short story ; ‘* When you have written 
it, go over it and see what you can take out.” 
—The Writer. 


> 
NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE NAMES 
ILLUSTRATED. 





“THE NEW YORK CLIPPER,” 





' 
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NOTES. 


Tue Tennessee Centennial and Interna- 
tional Exposition opens May 1, 1897, and 
continues six months. 

Ir is said that the price of outdoor adver- 
tising space has doubled in and around New 
York within the last five years. 

Tue Review of Reviews claims that it is 
now carrying more pages of paid advertising 
than any other magazine in its class, and is 
increasing its patronage where other month- 
lies are decreasing. 

Tue publishers of Bradley His Book, 
Springfield, Mass., offer in the January 
number of that public ation a prize of $25 
for a black and white cover design, and an- 
other of similar amount for a title page. 

Tuere was paid for newspaper postage at 
Bangor, Me., ie the year ending June 30, 
1896, $3,985.15. This includes daily, weekly 
and monthly papers—everything. Of this 
amount the ( ommercial paid $2,261.50. 

Tue publishers of McClure’s Magazine 
assert that it has during the past year carried 
more advertising than has ever or ode been 
run in any magazine in the same period, and 
has had more large advertisements than any 
other magazine. 

A Frew days ago A. O. & E. C. Howe, pub- 
lishers, of Chicago, received a postal card 
from a lady in Syracuse, N. Y., mentioning 
an advertisement of that firm which ap 
peared in the Ladies’ Home Journa/ in 1891, 
and asking that a circular be sent her, as she 
wished to order. 

Curer oF Potice BapvEenocn is investigat- 
ing the complaint that certain State street 
merchants are imposing upon the public by 
the manner in which they advertise the sale 
of shoes, The merchants, it is said, place a 
number of sample shoes outside their stores 
and on each place acard reading: ‘ This 
shoe, $1.23,”" or whatever the price may be. 
The public is led to believe the price given 
refers to a pair of the shoes. When a cus- 
tomer steps inside the store to make a pur- 
chase he 1s blandly informed that the price 
applies to but one shoe and that a pair of 
shoes costs double the amount. Chief Bad- 
enoch said: “‘ I am having the reports inves- 
tigated and if I find the bargain stores are 
im posing on the public in the manner of ad- 
vertising their shoes I will put a stop to it. 
—Chicago Post. 


” 


~o, 
WANAMAKER'S BELIEF. 

A member of the firm of John Wana- 
maker, in an interview with a represent- 
ative of the UVry Goods Eounomist, says: 
“It takes two days to hear from an advertise. 
ment in this city. In Philadelphia we hear 
from it at once ; but the conditions are quite 
different. In Philadelphia the morning 
newspaper is served to the family, a newspa- 
Fs r route being worth a great deal of money. 

hus the women get an opportunity to read 
the advertisements at once. In New York 
the head of the family buys his paper at a 
news-stand on his way down town, and the 
family gets no chance to see it unless he 
brings it home in the evening. For this 
reason lieve that in New York the even- 
ing pap€érs are the thing to advertise in, as 
they are taken home and read by the entire 
family.” 

———_ +> —____—_. 
THE COCKSURE MAN. 

The man who is cocksure about anything 
in advertising is usually the one wan tncuh 
least about the subject. 
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JOHN REID'S OFFICE BOY. 
When John C. Reid was managing editor 
of the New York 7¥mes he had an office boy 


whose nerve was colossal. One day the boy 
entertained in the reception room a waiting 
visitor, whose patronizing way nettled him, 
All kinds of questions were fired at him, and 
finally, he was asked how much he earned a 
week. His reply was “* $50.” 

At that moment the visitor was summoned 
by Reid, to whom he related his experience 
with an office boy who said he made $50 a 
week. 

Reid rang bell ; enter boy. 

“ Did you tell this gentleman that you made 
$50 a week here? 

“* I did not tell him any such thing.” 

“What !”’ exclaimed the gentleman. “You 
mean to say you didn’ ttell mea moment or 
two ago that you made $50 a wee 

“* Never said any such thing.’ 

“ Why, you little liar! You - 

*“ What did you tell the gentleman ?”’ put 
in Reid. 

*Itold him I earned $50 a week 
pay meonly $3.” 

When the visitor had 
office, Reid raised the boy's salary to 
N.Y. Press. 


But you 


taken leave of the 
$6. _ 


GOOD WORDS ARE THE BEST ADS. 

That prince of advertisers, P. T. Barnum, 
led the unsuspecting public to believe that he 
didn’t care what people said about him so 
long as they said something. And yet Mr. 
Barnum always chose some way of having 
good said of him. He wanted that kind of 
advertising. It is that kind that pays best. 
The advertiser of to- day is a public charac- 
ter. He likes to be talked about, but experi- 
ence has taught him that the kind of talk 
that pays him best is to be mentioned by all 
in the most favorable way. He wisely gov- 
erns himself accordingly.—Ad Sense. 





HARD TO LEARN. 

The hardest thing for the advertising be- 
ginner to iearn is that advertising is not an 
exact science, and that individual environ- 
ment often makes best in one case what 
would be folly in another. 
+--+ 
Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two lines or more 
without dis; splay, 2scentsaline. M be 
in one week in advance 


WANTS. 


. POKESMAN- aay IEW 
S Spokane, Ww ash. 


G BCOND-HAND kodak or kodet; geet and 





handec 


‘ cheap. Box 30, McMinnville, Oregon 

yY a wget type and ‘ers. machinery. See 
No. | under “ For Sale.” Just what you 

want F eighteen cities 


W a. Printers to try our _half-to 1 
$1; 2 cols., $2. BUCHER ENGRAV- 
ING ¢ 6, Columbus, Ohio 


’ANTED—More printing from the class of 
eople willing to i. for the best. WM. 
JOHNSTON, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 
W ANTED— s buy Democratic weekly. county 
seat preferred. Send copy of paper and 
particulars to “DKAWER Y,” Geneva, Ind. 


Ww E buy small patented novelties, books, pict 
res, etc., —_ kind, in job lots. Send sam- 

a7 det cash er for the stock. 

MXIANA EDICINE Co., Sheffield, Ala. 

W ANTED— All money ompentet for advertis- 
ing in the direction of the Hardware Trade. 

Save duplication of cireulation. HARDWARE 

DEALERS’ MAGAZINE, 271 Broadway, N. Y. 





Nhe 


ree. 
<7 ‘0, or 7 East 16th St. 
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WwW [ An all-round newspaper man to 

e charge of editorial department and 

ment of a pa rina live South- 

ern a0 of 15, ‘Address "I .. L.,” Printers’ Ink. 

FALE TONES free—Send for proposition to 

blishers and printers. You miss the - 

portunity of your life if you don’t. Offer 1 

soon be withdrawn, ADVERTISING WORLD, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


en ee bill clerk and collector in a 

a r advertising agency. 

Must tamniiter this line of wert, Sate 

and salary expected. dress 

ed GENCY. car care Publishers’ Commercial Union, 
508 Temple Court, New York. 


\ ) ANTED - Traveli 





salesman, for side line or 
eaten, cove Southern and Western 
States, for an established specialty in advertis 
ing line. No fake or scheme. Good profits and 
can work territor ry over and over n. Partic- 
ulars of Box 608, Columbus, ‘‘hio. 


tw A RY goods and department stores—We have 
st issued a booklet entitled ‘‘ Money Mak 

ers,” ari ‘h is full of advertising suggestions and 
Gosentoee the best method of advertising known 
re) pusiness men. Free for the ask- 

ing if on your business stationery. 
H RPER SYNDICATE, Columbus, Ohio. 


WELL-KNOWN New York advertising man- 
ager and writer wants to make ac — e for 
reasons entirely complimentary to himself. He 
* also an accomplished salesman and manager 
f salesmen, and a hard-headed, practical busi- 
ne 88 man who sees no visions and chases no rain- 
bows. Better still, he ii & success in his present 
position. Address“ ALERT,” care Printers’ Ink. 


—~or——_—_——_ 
PRESS CLIPPINGS. 
NV ANHATTAN PRESS CL. IPPING BUREAU, No. 
4 2 West lth St., Press Clippings for 
trade journals ; all aes, best facilities. 


PRE EMIT TMS. 


QUPE ERB premiums. ription winners. 
& Send for displa. elec tros an premium cata- 
logue, f: RNER COMPANY, Akron, 
Ww York. 




















_ 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 
re the purpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head on@®@for one dotlar. 


—_+o+—__—_—_ 
SPECIAL AGENTS. 


D. LACOSTE, Special Ne ial Newspa) per Represent- 

H. ative, 38 Park i Row. New York. Dailies only. 
oo that lead in their locality represented 
by H. D. LA COSTE, 38 Park Row, New York. 





MAILING MACHINES. 
Ts Matchless Mailer ; best and cheapest. By 
REV. ALEXANDER DICK, Meridian. N. Y. 


MACHINES and type for mailing can be hought 

and cheapest from AM. TY PEFOUND- 

—- See addresses in ad No, 1, under * For 
ie. 





—_——__~+oo——_——" 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


} SENIOR & CO., Wood Engravers, 10 Spruce 
e St.,New York. Service good and prompt. 


QTEREOTY PE outfits, paper and simplex meth- 
©) ods, $15. White-on-black and Granotype en 
graving methods, $5 Book, $1. Circulars for 
stamp. H. KAHRS, 240 E. 33d St., New York. 


+o 
HELPS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


‘HE next issue of “OUR Own wil!) appear March 
15. The ppeeemoen of Criticism will be full 


of interesting matter, and a notable feature of 
this number will be an_ article on_the “ Advertis 
ing o' mt Sto: c . J. Shearer, 


of a 
Strawbridge & Clothier’s clever advertisin, 
Mow LT free to all who sen 
on their business Jetter-head. TITE 
ADVERTISERS” AGENCY, E. St. Elmo Lewis, 
Gen. Mgr., Penn Mutual Bidg., Philadelphia, 


SUPPLIES. 
VAN BIBBER'S +a 
Printers’ Rollers. 
7" = — ete —-. _ & COOK, 190 Water 


E VERYTHING for the printer 
4 est. See ad No. 1 under ‘For 


‘HALK plates recoated, kee. per inch. No in 
/ fringement. Send for circular, BYRON 
POPE & Cu., Cleveland, O 


lr re ITYPE, linotype “and electrotype met- 
onre yer annodes ; zinc plates for etching. 

went HAN & CO., Ine., 

phia, F 

‘pas. PAPER is Printed with ink manufact- 
ared by the W. ILSON PRINTING INK 

CO., L't’'d, 10 Spruce ms. "Ne »w York. Special prices 

to cash buyers. 


best and cheap 
Sale. 


5i7 Arch St., Philadel- 


ADVERTISING MEDIA. 
( YHRISTIAN WORKER, $4 per inch per annum. 
It will pay you. Russellville, Ala. 


40) WORDS, 5 times, % cts ENTERPRISE, 
Brockton, Mass, Circulation 7,000. 








A'COSTE’S List. Good papers in active cities. 
4 Rates low. 38 Park Row, New York 


DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, New Market, N. J. 6e 
4 line. Cire’n 3,000, Close 24th. Sample free. 


NY person advertising ir PlINTERS’ INK 
4 to the amount of $10 is entitled to receive 
tbe paper for one year. 


ARGEST circulation of any daily newspaper 
4 inW itamapost, the GAZETTE and BULLETIN ; 
6,000 D., 4,000 W. LA COSTE, New York. 


I AYTON (Ohio) MoRNING TIMES and EVENING 
NEWS, 14,000 daily, create a“ want” for prop- 
erly advertised goods. LA COSTE, New York. 


;s PIQUA CALL “ wants” advertisers who 
want results. Larger cire. than all other 
Piqua dailies combined. LA COSTE, New York. 


y EADING newspapers in Southwestern Ohio 
(outside Cincinnati), Dayton MORNING TIMES 
and EVENING NEws, 14,000 da ly. LA COSTE, N. Y. 


T= TIMES-UNION, of Albany, N. Y , standsin 
the front rank among the very best news- 
papers in the country. It s a wide circle of 
readers among the enterprising and thrifty 
classes of people. It is unequaled as an adver- 
tising ed svn JOHN H. FARRELL, editor and 
proprietor. 





cece ate 
FOR SALE. 
6 Vibrate ad No. 1. 


Gr high, prices low. See ad No. 1. 


I IR SALE—Ne wspape r and job office ; in Ohio 
town ; half interest or whole plant. E. 8. 
DRURY, Lawton, Mich. 


( y March 5 the plant and good-will of Trenton 

Evening Times will be sold. Only | afternoon 
nee. in New Jersey’s capital. FRANCIS B. LEE, 
Receiver. 


PROSPEROUS, good- paying Penna. daily and 
weekly. Independent; finely equipped ; 
splendid te rritory : good c irculation. $4,7! with 
subscription accounts. Reason for selling, ill 
health. Magnific ent chance for one or two prac 
tical men. Address * ‘DAIL Y,’ * care Printers’ Ink. 


D NO. 1—We sell more type and printers’ ma- 
chinery and supplies than all other con- 

cerns, because our | pure enable us to 
buy right and sell to the advantage of our cus 
tomers. Why buy the second best when the best 
costs you no more? Buy outfits complete and 
save mone and trouble. TYPE- 
FOUNDERS’ (CO., Boston, 150 Congress; New 
York, Rose & Duane ; Philadelphia, 606 Sansom 
Baltimore, Frederick & eens Buffalo, S. Elli: 
cott; Pittsburg, 323 Third A Clevelan 
Clair & Ontario; Cincinnati, “T ‘ibeaworth ; ah 
cago, i41 Monroe; Milwaukee, 89 Huron; St» 
Louis, Fourth & Elm ; Minneapolis, 24 First ; Kan- 
sas City, 533 Delaware; Omaha, ‘1118 Howard ; 
Denver, 1616 Blake ; Portland, Second & Stark ; 
San Francisco, 405 Sansome. 
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BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTING. 


DVERTISING DISTRIBUTOR.” Address 
4 LOCK BOX 3,318, P. O., Boston, Mass. 
7; 


sé 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


he you wish to advertise anything anywhere 
ny time, write to the GEO. P. ROWKELI 
ADVERTISING CO., - New York. 


‘(HE BATES-WHITMAN CO., 132 Nassau St., N. 

, is the only agency on earth that is pre- 

vared to take charge of all of your advertising. 

ts work is not confined to newspapers and mag- 

azines. Its distinct specialty is to make and ex- 

ecute successful publicity plans for manufact- 

urers and jobbers. Refers to absolutely every 

client on its books. Every ane is satisfied. Every 
one is getting results. Wri 





10 Spr ure 


\ 7 HAT an adve rtising agency does not do is 
quite as important as what it does do. Our 
clients are sure to be in good company. There 
are in the world several kinds of money that we 
do want. There are some sorts of business we 
will not handle. We will not undertake any ad 
vertising unless we honestly believe we can make 
it pay. We will not put poor ads into good ad 
vertising space. We prepare the best of ads 
“ ads that sell goods ”—as one client calls them 
* cork-pullers.” We consider the pulling quality 
of the ad much more important than a few cents’ 
saving on space rates, but we Pay coats for our 
space and nobody gets lower Shall we 
hear from you! fir B B ATE $. w HiTM AN CO., 
Advertising Agents, 132 Nassau St., N. 


aa 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS 


: FFECTIVE advertising. E. A, WHEATLEY, 
4 267 Broadway, New York. 


A. WHEATLE 





Spec: jalist in Advertising, 
257 Broadway, New York. 


G ILLAM & SHAUGHNESSY, Advertisers, 623 & 
62,Temple Court, New York. W rite 


8ST. KLMO LEWIS, Mer. THE ADVERTIS 
ERS’ AGENCY, Penn Mutual Bidg., Phila. 


*ROW-WHEATLEY CATALOGUE COMBINA 
TION ; high-grade business-bringing cata- 
logues. Home Life Building, New York 


‘HE only writer of exe pasiveiy medical and 
drug g advertising. ice or y> free 
ULYSSES G. MANNING, gouth Bend, Inc 


F you do, know or think of anything of inter 
est to advertisers send it to Charles Austin 
Bates’ Criticisms, 15-17 Beekman St., N. Y 


M* little booklet, “‘ How,” tells what I do for 
4 the money you ought to RY me for advice. 
Ask for it. Ha RLES AUSTIN BATES, Vander 
bilt Bidg., N 


6¢ J2 OOKLET PHILOSOPHY,” a few pithy facts 

> about booklets, will be mailed to any 
business house that writes a letter for it. A 
WHEATLEY, New York. 


BE FORE you do any utes of advertising, ask 

Lewis about it. Mr. Lewis is Generai Man 
ager THE ADVERTISE RS” AGENCY, Penn Mut- 
ual Bidg., Philadelphia and Buffalo. 


LL the borders and type used in’ PRINTERS’ 

é INK are at the dinpoonl of people who have 

their advertisements put in type byme. WM. 

zt dy gh = - Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce 
, New York City. 


' ) ADS and 12 cuts 





for retail druggists, #5. 

= Ready made but rightly made. I know they 
are effec tive. Money back if they are not your 
money’s wort e my dept “pt. in Druggists® Cir 
cular. ~~ SCARBORO, 20-22 Morton St., Brook- 
lyn, 


I: “OR those who are in no haste I am ready to 

prepare booklets and ads, but I have several 
large customers out of town and am necessarily 
much away fgom my office. Illustrations and 
magnate eC & ialties. K.L. CURRAN, Room 
1517, 150 Nassau St., New York. 


N order to keep up with “the growing needs of 
our business, we have established an office in 
Buffalo, N. Y., at 49 Niagara St., under the man- 
agement of Mr. Frank Fellows. formerly wit 
the Buffalo branch of the Chas H. Fuller Adver 
tising Sqeney- Transact your business with the 
office that nearest to you. THE AlV!-RTIs- 
ERS? RGENCY, E. St. Elmo Lewis, Mgr., Penn 
utual Bldg. Philadelpnia, and Buffalo, N. Y. 
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"> ALL on manager of nearest branch AM 
TYPEFOUNDERS’ CO.. addrense PASES AS Per ad 
No. 1 under “ For Sale,” and get posted on type. 


\ R. BATES wants actual interviews with busi 
| ness men for publication in his new | aper 

Charles Austin Bates’ Criticisms. ‘he sender ot 
every such interview wil! receive the paper for 
two years in payment for his services, and the 
sender of the best interview each month will re 

ceive a ¢ yy copy of Mr. Bates’ hand 





some 700 y book ijood Advertising.’ 
Address HOLMES PUBLISHING CO.. 15-17 Beek 
man St., N. ¥. 





GOOD circular has always been a profitable 
é form of advertising, and it always will be 
Stamps, envelopes, printing and addressing cost 
just the same when the circular is bad as they do 
when the circular is good 
business to write forceful, 
Our price is at least $5; 
sionally we can include 


It is a part of our 
convincing circulars. 
sometimes $10. Occa 
an original illustration 


at the latter price. Write us about circulars 
MOSES & HELM (C. Dan Helm, Bert M. Moses), 
11) Nassau St., N. Y. 


( XE good way to advertise is to use postal 

cards illustrated in colors. Weare doing a 
good deal of this class of work. We can take a 
prosaic postal card and raise it to a high-toned, 
dignified method of conveying a business mes 
sage, or we can make it snappy and bright. as « 
may require. Samples of our work in this 
e at least 100 per cent better than we have 
en from any other source. We will mail 
specimens to any advertiser who is open to con- 
viction that the plan is good. Our price for a 
series of six cards illustrated in two colors is $60. 
Write us about postal cards. MOSES & HELM (C 
Dan Helm, Bert M. Moses), 111 Nassau St., N 









PRIN TE RS 
‘HE LOTUS PRESS, artistic printers, 40 W. 
23d St., N. Y. City. Send for our booklet. 


I: INE catalogues and other printing. NEELY 

PTG. CO., Muncie, Ind. Estimates furnished 

I IR 4 quality enve lopes printed ; $1 
M;cash. CHAS 





5M, 
*IKE, Groveland, Mass 
ROM WHEATLEY CATALOGUE COMBINA 
TION. Home Life Building, New York. (Fac 
tory, 201-213 East 12th St.) 
- neat, 








Cata 
circulars 
When 
veople 


ERS 


W E lain, attractive printing. 
logues, booklets, pamphiets, 
cards, ete., executed in the finest style 
you want a good job—one that you want 
to look at and read—come to us. PRIN 

INK PRESS, 10 Spruce St., New York 


YRINTERS—The term, “fine printing,” is an 
elastic one, and by much misuse its rea/ 
meaning has become obscured. Ever printer 
nowadays says he does “ fine printing,” which is 
absurd, for there are few printers in the United 
States whose work, taken as a whole, can reall 
and conscientiously be adjudged fine. Fine prin’ 
ing is that which, from beginning to end, in all 
its details, is conceived and carried out with care, 
Geliberateness and the highest practical skill’ 
from superintendent to pressman and binder 
For this is required a plant equipped with mod 
ern a’ d ~ ell-kept machinery, well lighted, clean, 
and with every department fitting into the next 
smoothly and without friction. A plant where 
high salariesare paid to competent men. Where 
cheap work is never done ; where all the workers 
by training and temperament form a co 
earnest workers, whose desire and ambition it is 
to do everything with the utmost care and most 
ny king thoroughness. As that of the Trow 
ere are many ee whose presses 
turn out sometimes good , and sometimes 
poor. Where this varia “y ‘n quality is at all 
common, it isa bad sign, and points to inferior 
morale. Poor printing is sometimes the result 
of accident, but more generally of carelessness 
and poor training. We do fine printing. We do 
business printing. Printing that attracts by its 
qety on and increases your standing and pres- 
A. Wheatiey prepares the matter, if 
wanted; At. papers, designs, inks, binding, 
ete. Increases the buainess-bringing ualities 
from the standpoint of the experienced adver- 
tiser and business specialist. You a his services 
free, when we do the wv * rite for our 
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** Put me off at Buffalo, that I may 
see the street cars. Oh!” said I, to 
the conductor. And he did. Buffalo 
is a thriving city—one of the most 
thriving cities in America. The build- 
ing of the electrical power plant at 
Niagara Falls has given an immense 
impetus to all its industries, and 
brought to it a wonderful increase in 
population. Its population is at pres- 
ent about 365,000, and is growing. 

Buffalo’s street car system is one of 
the finest in the United States, and, 
therefore, in the world. The street 
cars themselves are models of perfect 
construction, perfect lighting, perfect 
heating. There are few as good any- 
where. There are none better. It is 
a joy toride inthem. The street car 
racks are especially wel! placed that 
the cards may be read by all who ride, 
and everything from beginning to end 
is up to all modern ideas of comfort 
and elegance as applied to street cars. 

It is to be expected that such a won- 
derful system of cars in a city pros- 
perous above the general average at the 
present time should be one of the most 
successful mediums that the advertiser 
could use to-day, and so it is. 

Almost every prominent street car ad- 
vertiser is represented in it, even when 
not using the carsin many other promi- 
nent cities. Not only that, but the 
local advertising is exceedingly good, 
and local advertisers patronize their 
own street cars to a much larger degree 
than in most other ci es of its class. 

The traffic on the Buffalo street cars 

is enormous, aggregating from 3,000,- 
000 to 4,000,000 monthly, and when 
we consider that these people sit ap- 
—_ cards which, from position and 
ighting, cannot help but be read, we 
feel we can hardly overestimate the im- 
mense value which such advertising 
must have. 

Besides Buffalo’s own population, the 


towns of Niagara Falls, Tonawanda and 
North Tonawanda have an aggregate 
population of about 30,000, and operate 
to a great extent as feeders for the Buf- 
falo street car system, although each 
of them have their own lines of cars 
fully as well constructed, lighted and 
run. 

This total population of nearly 400,- 
ooo people is still further augmented 
by the crowds of tourists who annually 
visit the Falls and the great electrical 
power tunnel. 

These people increase the street car 
traffic, and augment the prosperity of 
this wonderful and bustling city. 

This little symposium will show 
what sort of a city is Buffalo. A good 
business city. A thriving city. Acity 
where there is room for more. A city 
where there is plenty of business going, 
and plenty left for those who know. 

But in the street cars, especially in 
the well-lighted, well-heated ones, al- 
most any card will bring some sort of 
areturn, if kept in long enough to 
make an impression ; if advertising an 
article of general use, if not too funny 
or vulgar, or extraordinary in its 
claims ; if printed so that it is at all 
readable. 

And this naturally as a result of the 
fact that the number of cards that can 
be inserted in a car is strictly limited, 
that there are no preferred positions, 
that they are all on the same level, 
that at one time or another even the 
worst card must come immediately be- 
fore the eyes of the people who have 
nothing to do but read it, 

That is why street car advertising 
pays such big returns on an investment 

acked by good sound sense, original 
cards, convincing matter, and persist- 
ence in keeping at it. This is why 
most of those advertisers who once get 
in on a sound basis generally stay in, 
and why the longer they stay in the 








better they make their cards, and the 
more care they spend in trying to 
catch and retain the eye and the in- 
terest of the great street car riding 
public. 

Experimentia docet, as the copybook 
says in imperturbable truthfulness, 
and we may hope before long to see 
some of the worst examples of poor 
street car cards done away with. 
Even in the past two or three years a 
f wonderful change for the better has 

been made, and cannot help but have 
been noticed by everybody who takes 
an interest in such things. 

A coal card is not a very common 
sort of card seen in the street 
cars; here is one, however, that I found 
in Buffalo. It is somewhat a conven- 
tional card, but for years past it has 
% in plain, unmistakable type told the 
people of Buffalo where they could 
get the best coal and how it could be 


to be 


GET THE BEST! 


COAL? 


DLSWRR-COS 
SGRANTON GOAL. 


DRIVER FOR TICKET 
showing that you GET THIS COAL. and take no other. | 





obtained. This might be called a 
slow educational process but a sure 
one, as this card being placed origin- 
ally in a purely experimental mood by 
Mr. McWilliams, he has continued it 
from year to year until all the people 
of Buffalo who burn coal are familiar 
with the fact that Scranton is the best. 






















It might be made stronger if some 
reasons were. given why Cipango is 
good tea; there are others, consequent- 
ly something more could be said to 
show why Cipango is superior. Then 
again, the are two kinds of tea, as 
every tea drinker knows, Indian and 
Chinese, and these again are divided 
up into black tea and green tea, and 
each of these is varied in price accord- 
ing to the tea plant, the size of the 
shoots or leaves when gathered, and 
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the method of preparation. These 
things are all of interest to the tea 
drinker. Before buying ‘‘Cipango”’ 
he will want to know whether it isa 
good 50-cent tea or a good $1.50 tea. 
There are bad at both and at inter- 
mediate prices. But more on tea and 
tea advertising in the special article 
which is soon to appear in these col- 
umns. Meanwhile the editor of this 
department will be glad to receive 
from tea manufacturers and tea deal- 
ers any street car cards that they 
think are of interest for reproduction, 

How to go for it, where, at com- 
paratively small expense, you can reach 
with good cards the most 
progressive people in America. Where 
your card will pass before the eyes, 
every month, of a number of readers 
equal to one-twentieth to one-fifteenth 
of the total population of the United 
States. 

It is of great interest to advertisers 
to know that the entire system of street 
car advertising in Buffalo, Niagara 


some of 


Falls and the Tonawandas is con- 
trolled by Messrs. GEO. KIssAM & 
Co. 


One of the principal local advertis- 
ers in Buffalo is the C. M. Clapp Co., 
whose card we show herewith. The 
C. M. Clapp Co. has for some time 


THE 





ee rere 


Of making Shows was siow and 
expensve--the modern way & 


OLD raped and tmexpensive Our 


0 et 

A er pres lowest. 
—Our $3.29 Shoes fe. "sans, women 
THE C. ML CLAPP 0,238,222" 


STREET 
been advertising a $3 shoe and with 
such good success that their sales have 
been on the increase ever since they 
began. 

Perhaps no better proof could be 
cited of the fact that street car adver- 
tising is a ‘‘ winner” than the fact that 



























Jockwood. 
~s §Stationer. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 


















this card of Mr. Lockwood does bring 
business, for I understand that it has 
proved profitable to him, 
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at the expiration of the time paid for. 
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Peter Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
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New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce STREET. 
Lonvon Acent, F. W. Sears, 108 Fleet St. 
Cuicaco, Bennam & InGranam, 315 Dearborn St. 


NEW YORK, MARCH 3, 1897. 

For more than thirty years it has 
been the privilege of the writer of this 
paragraph to know Mr. William E. 
Cramer, then, and now for more than 
half a century the editor of Wiscon- 
sin’s best newspaper. The writer has 
known no more manly man. The 
genius of chivalry never conceived a 
braver man or truer friend. 





Tue head.lines of a newspaper give 
one the gist ot_what follows. The 
ideal advertising display line does the 
same. 





THE nature of the article and its 
probable consumers must always be 
considered in making up a list of 
media. 





INTRINSIC merit in an article is all 
right ; but without being heralded to 
the world will in most cases do the 
article little good. 





From its very nature advertising is 
a risk ; but one should not be too much 
discouraged by this, for all business is 
more or less a risk. 











EACH newspaper has a character of 
its own. Some are more valuable for 
one kind of advertising, while others 
are better for another sort. 





A MODERATE amount of confidence 
is essential to the beginner in advertis- 
ing. Otherwise he may become alarmed 
and draw back when on the very verge 
of success, 


A STYLE of type specially drawn for 
an advertisement, or series of adver- 
tisements, is calculated to attract the 
eye and make the announcement stand 
out conspicuous, 


A PAPER that occupies a good special 
field is sure of having a certain con- 
stituency whether it possesses merit or 
not. Many people read a paper from 
issue to issue, not so much for what it 
actually contains as for what it might 
contain. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS to appear in classi- 
fied columns of newspapers need not 
be displayed, but those that are intend- 
ed to reach the eyes of all classes 
should be made so effective that no 
reader can handle the newspaper with- 
out being aware of the existence of the 
announcement intended for his eye. 





THE legislatures of the States of 
Minnesota and New York propose to 
‘“‘investigate” department stores. What 
they expect to find nobody knows. 
That such “investigations” result in 
nothing, while retarding the revival of 
business, must be apparent to eyery 
sane man, They are only a chapter in 
the boomerang crusade against legiti 
mate business success of which legis- 
lators are made the tools. 





A MAN needs in business, more than 
anything else, the reputation of being 
square, honest and uniform ; and such 
a reputation is of itself good capital. 
If a man has a genius for business that 
ought to be one of its ingredients.— 
Phrenological Journal, 





THE mere appearance of advertising 
indicates that business is being done, 
or will be done, and so long as every- 
body prefers to buy of men of success 
rather than of men of failure, just so 
long will the man who advertises be 
likely to do the business. —Fow/er. 

ALL successful advertising is bound 
together by the chains of continuity. 
Your ad of yesterday adds an addition- 
al influence to your ad of to-day, and 
your ad of to-day lends an increased 
force to your ad of to-morrow. Each 
ad forms but a part of the whole—a 
chapter in the great serial of advertis- 
ing. Stopping your advertising then 
is breaking off right in the middle of 
the story, which will surely weaken 
the influence of all former chapters,— 


Proflable Advertising, 
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PRINTERS’ INK is always glad to 
print and pay for contributions that 
have something to say—something 
worth saying. It likes especially to 
hear from new people who have not 
been heard from before and who are 
competent to speak intelligently upon 
some phase of advertising that has 
come within their experience. 


= is bad policy for a ne wspaper 

ith a declining or a very small circu- 
lation to tell what its issue is. The 
true policy for the publisher of such a 
journal is to maintain a dignified si- 
ence and occasionally suggest an un- 
willingness to compete with the circu 
ition liar. This produces a good ef- 
fect. Furthermore, the smaller the 

ition the less it will cost for extra 

e paper and perfect press work, and 

ese count for much with the ordinary 
idvertiser. 





OnE of the most successful business 
firms in the United States to-day is 
\lfred Peats & Co., wall papers, with 
stores in New York and Chi- 


urge 

go. Mr. Peats is a young man, only 
about thirty-two years old, and his 
right-hand man, Mr. Ballow, is but 


twenty-seven. Beginning with very 
tle capital they have ina very few 
years brought up a business row the 


urgest in their line outside of the 
Wall Paper Trust. Their capital was 
mainly brains. They owe their suc- 


ess largely to good newspaper adver- 

sing and are doubling their advertis- 

g investment every year because the 

usiness apparently warrants it. 
—— 


ALMOST every man who occupies a 
rominent position in the advertising 
world to-day has at some time con- 
ibuted to PrinTErs’ INK’s columns. 
[he men who are really prominent 
nd have not done so can be counted 


pon the fingers of a single hand. 
Whenever the Little Schoolmaster 
ears of somebody achieving great 


adwriter or advertiser, it 
can usually remember him as one of 
contributors. And the editor of 
Little Schoolmaster often finds 

en he corresponds with the old 
tribute#Wwho is now the successful 
vriter or advertising manager, that 
latter still regards with affection 

e little paper from which he 
y»wledges he derived the inspiration 

| instruction that enabled him to 
hieve success in an advertising way. 


iccess as 


ac- 


IF you have a story to tell, it will pay 
you to tell it so well and so distinctly 
that whoever hears it will know that it 
has been told him and remember its 
salient points. 


ApwrITERrs should have a national associa- 
tion, in order that they may exchange ideas 
and have some uniformity of methods and 
prices. A Boston printer once wrote to six 
adwriters asking their prices for writing a 
blotter ad for him, with this result: Francis 





I. Maule oe $35.50; Charles Austin Bates, 
$26.50; Wolstan Dixey, $17: Jed Sc arboro, 
$8; Bert M. Moses, $8, and A. a McGowan, 
$2. 50. A fair price f rthis work would have 
been $5 if no illustrations were to be fur- 
nished, as in this case. bove $10 would be 
paying some one for an : alleged reputation 
which subsisted on the four winds of the heav- 
ens. The abilities of the six writers above 


mentioned are not by any means represented 
by the size of their prices nor by what they 
think they can do. Such utter lack of uni- 
formity in prices among adwriters is to be 
deplored, and it is to be _ ped that the 
move ment set on foot by the Adwriters’ Club 
of Washington, D. C., to org a national 
association, will materialize.—A dvertising 
Experience, Chi ago, Ill, 

When all adwriters resemble 
another, mentally, physically 
morally, we may expect to see 
formity in methods and prices, Until 
that time every adwriter will be wise 
to charge as much as the traffic will 
bear, and not give away to brother ad- 
smiths too many of his ideas, which 
constitute his sole stock in trade. As 
a rule an adwriter’s work is worth ail 
it will bring in the open ma market. 


USUALLY, BUT } ALWAYS. 


“Tue WEEKLY JouRNAL,” 


anize 


one 
and 
unl- 


NOT A 


Guaranteed Second Circulation in the 
County. 
R. S. Martin & Sons, Publishers. r 
Published at the Best Town in Keo 
kuk County, Iowa. 
Heprick, Feb. 18, “in 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


advertisers 
tter than an- 


Is it generally considered by 

that a county seat paper is bet 
other paper in the same county when the lat- 
ter has a larger circulation ? 
“he /ournal has a larger « 





irculation than 


either a the county seat papers, but some 
general advertisers use them instead of it. 
Is there ? 


any reason in this? 
R. S. Martin 


The paper published at the county 
is likely—but not cerftain—to be 


& Sons. 


seat 


the best in the county. Because the 
county seat paper is Hikely to be the 
best, advertisers generally take it for 


granted that it is so, but that does not 
make it so. The best paper in a county 
for an advertiser’s use is the one that 


is read by the largest number of the 
best class of people. Usually this is the 
paper with the largest circulation—éduz 
not always 
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T. W. Hummel is the Stockton, 
California, agent for the new Ham- 
mond Typewriter. He advertises the 
Hammond this way : 


You'll be Sorry 
When You See Me 


if you buy a typewriter before I call and 
show you the HAMMOND. It is a 
beauty and does the best work. If I do 
not drop in when you are “ at home,” a 
telephone call will bring agent, type- 
writer and all to your office. 
Superior for Manifolding. 
NOT HOW CHEAP, 
BUT HOW GOOD. 
The Hammond Typewriter. 
Easy, Light, Elastic Touch. 
T. W. HUMMEL, Agent, 
rz and 13 South Hunter Street, 
SrockTon, CALIFORNIA. 





Mr. Hummel is coming pretty near 
to wasting his newspaper space. He 
has talked quite a good deal and said 
nothing. We would suggest to Mr. 
Hummel that the next time he wants 
to write an ad he should get one of 
his stenographtrs to take down his 
dictation—that he should walk up and 
down 11 and 13 South Hunter street and 
pump out at that stenographer all the 
good things he can say about the Ham- 
mond. Then, when the stenographer 
hands in the typewritten manuscript, 
let him go through it with a pen and 
cut it down so that it can be printed 
in his space. 

He will find out that he has said so 
many good things about the Hammond 
that he won’t want to cut them out, 
and that he had better print them. as 
they stand—no matter how much space 
they take. That will be a good thing 
for the newspaper and it will be a first- 
rate thing for Mr. Hummel. It will 
sell the Hammond typewriters for Mr. 
Hummel. The ad he has submitted 
will not sell a typewriter. 


* & 
n 


A couple of laundry folders have 
come to hand. They are gotten out by 
the Neptune Laundry of Fifteenth 
and Columbia avenue, Philadelphia, 
Pa, They are not slow. The first page 


ADVERTISING FOR RETAILERS. 


rtisers every where are invited to send matter for criticism ; to propound problems and 
to offer suggestions for the promotion of better advertising. Send ne wspaper ads, circulars, 
lets, novelties, catalogues. Tell your advertising troubles—perhaps PRINTERS’ Ink (Tne 


book 
Little Schoolmaster_in the Art of Advertising) can lighten them. Address all communica- 
.tions to the Editor of Printers’ Ink. 
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“Tf you ride a wheel 


of No. 1 reads: 
bear in mind that—— 

You turn the page over, and here’s 
the rest of the ad: 


We're the only laundry in Philadelphia 
making a specialty of doing up bicycle wear 
on strictly scientific and hygienic principles 

Sweaters and woolen goods in general be- 
come speedily laden with dust and germs, 
both dangerous to the health of the wearer. 

Home Washing does not effectually de 
stroy these germs nor thoroughly cleanse the 
garment. Special treatment is recuired. The 
sweater or woolen stocking washed at home 
or by the average laundry may look clean, 
but it isn’t. 

We make Woolen Bicycle Wear, pure, 
sweet, soft, fluffy and warm. In this specialty 
we've no competitors. 

We wash well anything washable. 

We're prompt, polite and painstaking. 

We'll call anywhere. 

Any time. 

NEPTUNE LAUNDRY, 
FirTEENTH AND CoL_uMBIA AVENUE, PHILAa- 
DELPHIA. 

’Phone 6972. 


This is the second folder : 


You know our laundering work. We want 
to make you acquainted with the merits o 
our Cleaning and Scouring Department, « f 
which we are now making a specialty. 

THE NEPTUNE LAUNDRY 
is generally recognized as the leading laundry 
of Philadelphia. The superiority of its 
methods, coupled with promptness, polite 
ness and reasonable charges, have gained for 
it not only the largest but the best trade in 
this city. The same attention and effort 
which brought this about is now being devot 
ed to our department. We are prepared t: 
prove our ability to clean and scour any an: 
all kinds of goods better than they can « 
cleaned elsewhere. We’ ve a new process whic! 
enables us to do this. We've adeterminatio: 
to convince you that the work of our Clean- 
ing and Scouring Department is equal to ou 
sane aaa, which, as you know, has n 
equal ur wagons, whose routes autos 
throughout the entire city, and as far as 
kintown, Bryn Mawr pe Darby, will cal oe 
and deliver goods and garments submitted t 
us for thorough and scientific cleaning, scour 
ing and renovating. 

No matter what it is, if it’s cleanable, we 
can clean it. 

The work will be right. 

The price will be right 

“Send postal and we’ll call. 

Anywhere 

Any time. 

NEPTUNE LAUNDRY, 
FIFTEENTH AND COLUMBIA AVENUE. 
* & 
* s 
I. W. Lucas is an adwriter of Mans 
field, Mass. He is presumably attache: 
to the Mansfield Vews, as he has sent in 
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a batch of ads of his own composition, 
in an envelope with the imprint of the 
Mansfield News. 

If Mr. Lucas is writing ads for a liv- 
ing he had better begin to talk about 
goods. We suppose that he wants to 
sell goods. You can’t sell goods by 
dealing in generalities, by exaggerat- 
ing or by punning. In one of his ads 
Mr. Lucas says that ‘‘ it is practically 
impossible to convey in an advertise- 
nent an adequate idea of the extent of 
eauty and utility of our stock in de- 
tail,” 

If this is so, what is the use of ad 
vertising? In that same space Mr. 
Lucas could have taken one of Mr. 
Wheeler's (for whom he was writing the 
1d) sets of chinaware and described it 
so as to bring a woman to the store 

ith her mind made up to buy that set. 
If Mr. Lucas can’t do this he had bet- 
er not write ads. Mr. Lucas mustn’t 
think that this is an impossibility. He 
can look back at the furniture ads of 
the California Furniture Co., which 

ive been quoted in this article ; those 
ids will sell goods. Mr. Lucas’ ads 
will not. 
+ * 

Al. A. Ainsworth, who is connected 
with the Binghamton Xepudlican, sends 
1s a couple of shoe ads which he has 
written tor Fletcher’s Shoe Store : 


THERE WAS A TIME 


when you could toss a five-dollar bill out to 
pay for a pair of shoes, and doit easy—can’t 
e done now ~it makes you shudder to think 
f it. Likely that’s the reason we’re selling 
many of those men’s $3.00 calf Goodyear 
welt shoes that we have marked down to the 
hard-times price of $2.00 per pair while they 
ast. 
Just mention it when you call 
FLETCHER'’S SHOE STORE, 
74C ou RT ST “ 


YOU’ VE HEARD 
THE OLD SAYING, 


“What's sauce for the goose,”’ etc. ? 

Well, that’s just the way we feel, and to have 

very lady in the city satisfied that she can 

1y a good, serv Bey stylish pair of Shoes 

or a very low figure, as well as her husband 

r gentleman friend, we’ve marked our $2 

genuine Dongola Patent Leather Tip (button 

r lace), Flexible Sole Shoes with the new 

in toe, n to the basement price of $1.35 

er pair, and guarantee satisfaction. Some 

f those Men’s Calf Goodyear welt Shoes left 

et, at $2 per pair, that we advertised on 
rhursday. 

FLETCHER’S SHOE STORE, 
74 Court Sr. 


In the ad ‘‘there was a time’’ Mr. 





Ainsworth touches on a very tender 
spot. People don’t like to be told that 
they used to be able to spend more 
money than they can now for shoes or 
anything else. They will say so them- 
selves, but they don’t like to hear. it 
from other people. 

In the ad ‘* You’ve Heard the Old- 
Saying” Mr. Ainsworth gets off the 
longest sentence we have read fora long 
while. He rambles on for seventy- 
three words without a period. When 
you get half way through you forget 
what he commenced about. When you 
get all the way through you forget what 
he said in the middle. This is bad. 
Advertising is intended to sell goods. 
If it doesn’t sell goods it isn’t good ad- 
vertising. People can’t read any such 
sentence as that and carry away a dis- 
tinct idea. of what the storekeeper is 
talking about. You can’t make a man 
or a woman buy a pair of shoes witha 
seventy-three word sentence. 

* * 
* 
Editor of Printers’ Ink : 

I beg toinclose herewith sample of a little 
scheme in advertising w hich I worked a few 
days ago, in conjunction with a local even- 
ing paper to which we give a regular share of 
our advertising patronage. We maintain a 
daily change of ad and must say that, with 
close attention to many of the advertising 
hints you give us each week in your “les 
son”? in Printers’ Ink, they seem to pay. 
This particular advertisement was to clear 
out a lot of ten-cent ginghams. To do it the 
price was cut to five cents, and I thought 
that, in acdition, it would be a good idea to 
put right into the hands of the readers of the 
ge a sample of the goods. The pap er 
nas about one thousand circulation, and t 
number of amen was prepared and put « on 
each copy of the paper asit was going inte 
the folder. The idea me  - on ”’ at once, 
and the morning hours of the day following 
witnessed an almost complete clearing out of 
the lot of ginghams, including our wholesale 
department supply, many of the customers 
bringing with them the samples taken from 
their evening paper. 

As to the ethics of the case as applied to 
“correct” advertising I leave that to you, but 
as a trade winner I think the scheme was a 
good one, basing my opinion on your theory 
of “an ad that brings trade is always good.” 
Of course, it is only possible with papers of 
limited circulation, and even then involves 
considerable work. Would be pleased to re 
ceive your expert opinion. 

Yours re spectfully, 
itt B. BLytTue, 
Adv. Mgr, New York Dry Goods Store. 


If that scheme sold goods it was 
good advertising. In fact, thisinstance 
proves to the extremest point the the 
ory of this department about good ad- 
vertising. 

The ad of the New York Dry Goods 
Store which is referred to was the 
baldest kind of an announcement. It 
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said: ‘* Remainder of this week only, 
a limited quantity of fine Zephyr 
Ginghams always sold for 10 cents, 
for only § cents per yard. Here's a 
sample.’’ Then followed a piece of the 
goods pasted on the paper. Of course, 
the piece of goods was the whole 
scheme. It drew the attention to the| 
ad and it showed the shoppers just 
exactly what they could get for 5 cents 
ayard. Anything that sells goods is 
good advertising. 


* & 
* 





Macfarlane & Co., of the Columbia | 
Bldg., Louisville, Ky., have been send- | 
ing out reply postal cards with the fol- 
lowing in imitation pen and ink: 
‘* This winter isn’t over yet. Get prices 
on a trial carload of Arrochar Cannel 
Coal, the standard American Cannel 
for open fires. The return postal card | 
is not intended for the waste basket, | 
but is to be mailed to Macfarlane &| 
Co.” 

One of these postal cards was sent to 
D. C. Statler & Co., of Piqua, Ohio. 
They sent us a letter, which is decid- 
edly a just one : 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

How is the inclosed for a good sample of a 
bad ad? Do you know of any one who wouldn’t 
have a feeling of resentment at the last sen- 
tence? The imitation pen and ink makes it| 
more or less illegible. If they did not want} 
us to waste their return postal card, why | 
didn’t they put the price of Arrochar on the 
back of an ordinary card? Yours, 

“B.C. Statier & Co. 


* 
o” 


READY-MADE ADS. 


[1 do not write these ready-made ads. They are 
taken wherever they are found, and credit is 
att to the author when he is known. Contri-| 

utions of bright ads are solicited. The name 
and address of the writer will be printed, if he 
wishes it to be.—Ep. P. 1.) 





For a Furniture Store. 


VOLUMES 


Could be said about our parlor furni- 
ture department, but when it’s all boiled 
down there’s just this left. We have the 
oods. We quote the very lowest prices. | 
We do here—just as we do in the other 
departments—sell the goods for what they | 
are. No more—no less. And the depart-| 
ment is in the hands of a man whose knowl 
edge is of the sort to do you good—just 
practical. 





For Bicycles. 


What Wheel 
Will You Ride 


| 

| 

during 1897? Why not settle the ques-| 

tion now? At any rate, come in and look at | 
the . It’s a beauty. We are ready to | 
do all kinds of bicycle repairing, etc, 





la growing size and volume. 


For Baby Carriages. 


More New 
Baby Carriages. 


We are showing a splendid assortment of 
** 1897 "’ styles in Carriages. Many improve 
ments are noticeable, and they are finished in 
an excellent magner. Among the most recent 
arrivals we ask attention to a special line of 





For a Real Estate Dealer. 


$3,500 Will Buy 
An Elegant Residence, 


built of the best material by day labor; 

has 8 rooms and bath, city water, gas, sewers; 
porcelain-lined, roll-rim bath tub; edge- 
rain floors, tiled fire-places, handsome man- 
tels and beautifully papered. They are erect 
ed on terraced lots, with substantial copings, 
steps and walks. The Jots are 18 feet wide 
by roo feet in depth to a 15-foot alley, shaded 
by a beautiful grove. The location is 








For Shoes. 


‘OUR SHOES 


are in demand because they deserve 
to be. Merit nowhere counts for more 
than it does in footwear. One can’t be 
deceived by a shoe. Either it’s right or 
it’s wrong, and whatever it is the wearer 
knows all about it. Wesell only what is 
right and give full value. 








For Furniture. 


Bedroom Furniture. 


Look at our handsome up-to-date chamber 


| suits, when you desire to refurnish—the cost 
| will surprise you in comparison with old-time 


prices. We have them in rich or simple 
Styles, but all of modern designs. We have 
a few patterns that we are closing out at cut 
prices to make room for spring stock. You 
can find some bargains among them. 





For Carpets. 


Good Judgment 
To Buy Tapestry Carpets. 


These carpets always win the heart 


| of the prudent housewife by their reliability. 


This is the time when you can “ economize, 
and yet not do it at th~ sacrifice of quality. 





For Real Estate. 


MONEY GOES ; 


A long way, but to make it overcome 
magnificent distances it must be shrewdly 
handled. Careful real estate investments 
offer the surest means of giving your money 

Fuse now the 
market bristles with good things. It’s very 
bad judgment to let opportunities pass uhim- 
proved, as you’re very apt to miss something 
that won’t come again. Our office is the 
oper gate to gilt-edged investments. Enter 
it and invite prosperity to smile on you. 
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A NEW DEPARTURE IN BANK 


ADVERTISING. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH MR. C. E. CHURCH- 
ILL, CASHIER OF THE GLOBE SAVINGS 
BANK BUILDING A SAVINGS DE- 
PARTMENT—TALKING TO THE PEO- 
PLE IN PLAIN LANGUAGE—MAKING 
USE OF ACTUAL EXPERIENCES, 


The advent of the new year brought 
with it here in Chicago a decided de- 
parture from the stereotype method 
ordinarily 


** How did you come to make such 
a departure ?” 

‘**Well, I had been thinking about 
the subject a good while, ever since I 
came into the bank, in fact. Thena 
young friend of the 
advertising business, made some sug 
gestions to me and I decided to put 
them to the test. 

** An opportunity for a good begin- 
ning came about the first of January 
It is the custom among the savings 

banks of 


mine who is in 





employed 
n this city 
y bank® in 
their public 


Und s TUiBi ON. 
) Monday’s 
y 
announce- remorse. 
ment. It Rie POR inact 
was inaugu- after pay time Satur 
rated by the nee 
Globe Sav- ish I} im 
gs Bank Then dont : 
at the cor- aa tn ok te * 
nen of Dear- ed 
born and pa be 
Jackson sts. 
Mr. ©. &. 
Churchill, 
cashier of : Scena 
the bank, — 
who is also 
i lawyer, 
ind withala 
very prac- 
tical man, is 
argely re- 
ponsible 





(ilobe Savings Bank 


Dearborn aad Jackson-sts. 








Save 
Your 
Money. 

















for the new - a's rh ee: no 
rder of : a Ate 4 it 
things. It .is casier, » 

I had a faler if you put itins pane 
talk lately — cm Rye wm 6 
vith Mr We'll pay 48 A 
Churchill pound quarterly. 
ae oe Globe Savings Bank, 

} * Dearborn and Jacks or -sts. 
1dvertising SAFETY Drrost matin 

248," eet 
iid he, ‘* I 

uppose 


hat our present method of advertising 
something decidedly new. It is in 
Chicago, at any rate. I believe that it is 
ist as possible fora bank to talk plain 
about its gdvantages to the people 
it is for‘a dry goods store to tell 
out its wares. I believe that the day 
{ stereotype announcement of capital 
nd directors in a bank ad is going by. 
I try to talk to the people, and to talk 
such a way that they will be inter- 
ested,’”” 


Some Giose Bank Aps. 


Chicago to 
allow inter- 
est from the 
first of the 


r State Supervfeten, 


Teach 


your month on 
son all savings 
ae deposits 

2 a an ace t made before 
wr name f | the tenth. 
; They have 
; sega eee a never made 
; j 3 . this fact 
© pay 4% on such ac particularly 
randy Ie nd quar- prominent, 

oe however, I 
Globe Savings Bank, } ‘did. I used 
2 Dearborn & Jacks«m-sts. 3 50 lines 
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~ space in 
some of the 
leading pa- 
pers here, 
and ran ads 
calculated 
to attract at- 
tention to 
that one fact 
alone. Then 
you know 
ice opened. the roth of 
A dollar will start him on 
send to indepentes January 
pay 4% on sav came on 
ii as Sunday this 
Globe Savings Bank} ¥°2" and 

Dearborn and Jackson-sts in st ead of 
sare T ROXES. $3 per yemrEnrby 3 closing the 
time for re- 
ceiving de- 
posits Sat- 
urday noon, I extended it till Monday 
night. This had a double effect of 
calling added attention to our bank 
and also probably bringing in some de- 
posits that we might not have had other- 
wise. The first, however, was, I think, 
the main value of the idea.” 

‘* You seem to be devoting most of 
your attention to the savings depart- 
ment?” 

‘* Ves we are, for the present.’ 

‘* Any special reason for this ?”’ 
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‘*Well, yes. In the first place the 
savings department is the most profit- 
able tothe bank. We get longer use 
of the money. Then, too, by adver- 
tising for savings we are enabled to 
appeal to a much larger field. And 
further, I believe that by this sort of 
advertising we are also attracting 
added attention to our bank and in 
that way drawing checking accounts 
without directly advertising for them.” 

‘*How about your safety deposit 
department? Isn’t that almost en- 
tirely profit ?”’ 

** Yes, to a large extent. And we 
advertise our safety deposit boxes, too, 
in every ad. Only a line, though, at 
the bottom in agate, saying that we 
have them and giving the price.”’ 

‘* How much are you spending, Mr. 
Churchill ?” 

‘*If you mean how much we are go- 
ing to spend this year, I can't tell yet. 
So far, we have engaged to spend three 
or four thousand dollars.” 

‘*In what media?” 

**Chiefly the newspapers.” 

“* Street cars ?” 

** Well, we have a card in the Lake 
St. Elevated Road. That road runs 
over on the West Side, you know, and 
carries a large number of people of 
moderate means who ought to be in- 
terested in savings. That's all we've 
done of that kind of advertising so far.” 

‘*What newspapers do you use ?”’ 

‘*The News, Record and Journal.” 

‘““Not the ost or the 7ridune? 
Those two papers seem to get the larg- 
er amount of bank money that is spent 
in advertising ?” 

‘Yes, they do get agreat deal of it. 
I am of the opinion, however, that be- 
ing desirous, as we are, of reaching 
the great mass of people, our money is 
better spent in the papers that we use, 
which have a larger and more general 
circulation among the people of mod- 
erate means. It does not seem to me 
that it would pay us at present to spend 
money to reach the ‘class circulation,’ 
upon which the /’ost especially bases 
its claims. We are after the people, 
and I believe in talking directly to them 
in a way that they can understand in 
the papers which they read rather 
than trying to influence them through 
their financial superiors and the papers 
that these read. I prefer to deal direct 
and that’s what I’m trying todo.” 

‘How much space are you using ?”’ 

‘* Fifty lines, single column, twice a 
week, in the Vews and in the Record, 


and the same space three times a week 
in the Journal. Thus I am able to be 
before the people every day, with 
special attention given to Saturday and 
Monday, which are pay-days, you 
know.” 

** How often do you change ?” 

‘*Every ad. We hardly ever run 
the same ad twice.” 

‘* Are you making use of any special 
ideas in your advertising ?’’ 

‘* Well, yes. We're trying to talk 
savings in a plain, every-day manner, 
if that’s what you mean, and we ar: 
trying to seize the impressions of the 
moment. Take our ad of last Satur- 
day, for instance. We headed it 
*Monday’s Remorse,’ and talked 
about the ‘ wish I hadn't’ feeling that 
a man has on Monday morning when 
he finds that he spent a lot of money 
Saturday and Sunday that he didn’t 
need to and didn’t want to, and has 
just about enough Monday morning to 
scrape through the week on.”’ 

‘Do you talk to the men, princi- 
pally ?”’ 

‘*No, indeed. Some of our ads are 
addressed to the men, some to the 
women, and some to the children, and 


.some are addressed to everybody.” 


‘*Where do you get the ideas that 
you work up in your ads?” 

‘*Mostly from actual life. I believe 
that an actual experience presented to 
the people in a proper manner has many 
times more persuading value than bald 
theories. Just on the same principle 
as when a minister often makes mor 
impression with his illustrative anec- 
dotes than he does with the theories 
deduced from his text.” 

**Do you issue any other printed 
matter ?” 

‘* Very little.” 

**No booklets ?” 

**Ves, we are getting out a booklet 
now that we shall circulate on request.” 

“‘Is your advertising paying you, 
Mr. Churchill ?’”’ 

‘* Perhaps it’s a little early to say yet, 
but I believe that it is. I know this 
much, that during the panicky feeling 
incident upon the failure of the I]linois 
National Bank, we didn’t lose any 
ground, but have gained right along.” 

‘*Have you any other ideas, Mr. 
Churchill, about bank advertising— 
any plans for the future?” 

Mr. Churchill smiled and saids ‘‘I 
guess I’ve told you about all that 
we've done so far,” 

ARTHUR B, CHIVERS, 
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THE NEW YORK ADWRITERS., 


Mr. Donald J. McDonald, the ad- 
vertising manager of the Mabey & 
Goodfellow Co., the great department 
store of Detroit, was recently in New 
York, and from the reports of the De- 
troit newsp2pers of the trip, must have 
imbibed more information about New 
York adwriters than any New Yorker 
possesses. The article that follows 
was headed: ‘‘ Like Nabobs are the 
New York Advertising Writers. 
They Get Paid For Every Breath 
They Draw,” and appeared in the 
Detroit Evening News of recent date : 

Donald J. McDonald tells some good sto 
ries about pope he met on his Eastern trip, 
during which he visited New York. On ar- 
riving he found that the men who run adver- 
tising bureaus are regular nabobs. ‘here is 
Charles Austin Bates, for example. Six 
years ago he began writing ads with desk- 
room in another man’s office. Now he oc 
cupies one whole floor of the Vanderbilt 
building. His offices are magnificently fur- 
nished, and he is harder to approach than 
the president of the New York Central rail- 
way. He cannot be seen except by appoint- 
ment. His first lieutenant, Mr. Whiiman 
a former Detroit boy—is almost as inaccess- 
ible. His “ office hours”’ are from 11 to 12. 
Most visitors never get beyond the brass- 
railed vestibule, where a boy in buttons 
meets them with a supercilious air and hears 
what they have to say. 

Another nabob is Nathaniel C. Fowler, 
who will lecture before the Michigan News- 
paper Men’s Association at its annual meet- 
ing week after next. Mr. Fowler's suite of 
rooms is in the Tribune Building. A sign on 
the door says: ** Office hours, 11 30 to 12. 
m.,’ 


In other words, Mr. Fowler is at the 
service of Tom, Dick and Harry only half an 
hour each day, and even then Tom, Dick 
aud Harry find themselves severely handi- 
capped without knowing why. 

It seems that Mr. Fowler has business re- 
lations with many prominent wholesale firms. 
Merchants from the interior after making 
purchases often seek advice on how to work 
off a stock of goods. The wholesale man 
recommends them to Fowler, and gives them 
cards left by Fowler for that purpose. Now, 
there are two kinds of cards—one pink and 
the other blue. When the merchagt presents 
yne of these cards at Fowler's office the door- 
tender knows immediately low to size him 
up. If it is a pink card, the customer is 
small potatoes. His business doesn’t amount 
to much, He probably will not pay Mr. 
Fowler’s $100 consultation fee. If business 
happens to be a little dull, he may be ad- 
mitted to Mr. Fowler’s presence, but the in- 
terview is brief, and unless he pays $100 in 
advance Mr. Fowler won't talk atall. The 
holder of a blue card receives a little more 
consideration. Mr. Fowler is employed on 
salary by lagge firms to give them advice. 
For Lontedl the Pope Manufacturing Co., 

iakers of the Columbia bicycles, pay him 
$100 a meeting to attend the directors’ meet- 
ngs, and drop a few hints about advertising 
ind printing. 

Some of a advertising experts make a 
t of money. Mr. Bates’ income is said to 
¢ $30,000a year. Mr. McDonald met a num- 
er of these nabobs, including M. M, Gillam, 


formerly Wanamaker's advertising manager, 
and Charles Jones, who gives his principal 
attention to Siegel, Cooper & Co , and has de- 
cided to engage in the same business himself. 
> 

AD SOLICITOR VS. AD MANAGER, 

Printers’ Ink publishes a capital article 
on the advertising solicitor and his relation 
to the advertising manager, based on a new 
set of rules said to be in force at the Sozo- 
dont office. The good nature of Mr. Pease, 
and the capacity of Mr. Rose, at Scott & 
Bowne’s, as well as the reformation at the 
Doliber, Goodale Company's office in Bos- 
ton, are told as incidents in the solicitor’s 
story. There exists no good reason why an 
advertising manager should not see every 
individual who applies to him, no matter 
what the form, or plan, or scheme may be. 
His employer's interests demand that he 
should let no opportunity for good advertis- 
ing or new ideas escape him, and the hum- 
biest solicitor, with the youngest paper in 
the world, may have a bargain to offer or an 
idea to suggest.—/ ame. 


eee - 
THE ONE-CENT PAPER. 

It is probably a fact that the well-to-do 
people read one-cent papers now just as 
freely as the poorer classes, and that the 
general advertiser—the advertiser of articles 
of every-day use— the dry goods man, the 
clothier, the grocer, the patent medicine 
man—gets as good returns from the one-cent 
paper of equal circulation as from the higher- 
priced ones. The class advertiser—the man 
who sells bonds, say—may have a broad 
choice of a medium, but for general business 
I cannot see why the age or the price of a 
paper should exert any influence upon the 
sale of goods of common use advertised in its 
columns. The final test must be circulation. 


—Foseph Auld. 


os - 
THEORY IN ADVERTISING. 

The man who is constantly deprecating 
“theory ’’ in advertising and lauding prac- 
tice, talks more than he thinks. Theory isa 
generalization from facts, and upon the cor- 
rectness of an advertiser's theory his success, 
in a great measure, depends. Facts, either in 
life or in advertising, are of little value, save 
as they illustrate and confirm general prin- 
ciples. The advertiser who has no theories 
upon which to work is like»a ship without a 
rudder. All intelligent practice is founded 
on theory, which is the directing force. 
When you hear a man sneer at theory in ad- 
vertising, you may put him down as a Grad- 
grind who has no idea how vast the subject 
is.— Exchange. 

ss - 
THE SENSATIONAL PAPER. 

The advantage of the sensational sheet is 
that it reaches not only the middle classes, 
but a considerable portion of the rich as well. 
A man’s appetite for sensationalism is not at 
all affected. by the state of his pocket-book. 
He may be a millionaire and like a trash 
sheet, or he may be poor and withal intelli- 
gent and discriminating, so as to prefer a 
well edited newspaper, But if he does like 
the better newspaper, its price puts it beyond 
his reach, and he is compelled to content 
himself with the cheaper publication.— /ame. 


_— - 
NOT TO BE BUILT THAT WAY. 
The man who makes inferior goods has to 
keep on finding new customers for them. 
You can’t build a business that way. If the 
goods are not right, they ought not to be 
advertised,—C. A, Bates, 
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KEEP AT IT. 

If you expect to conquer 
n the battle of to-day 

You will have to blow your trumpet 
In a firm and steady wa 

If you toot your little whistle, 
Then lay aside the horn, 

There’s not a soul will ever know 
That such a man was born. 





The man that owns his acres 
Is the man that plows all day, 
And the man that keeps a-humping 
Is the man that’s here to stay. 
But the man who advertises 
With a sort of sudden jerk 
Is the man that blames the printer 
Because it didn’t work. 


But the man that gets the business 
Uses brainy printer's ink, 
Not a clatter and a sputter, 
But an ad that makes you think ; 
And he plans his advertisements 
As he plans his well-bought stock, 
And the future of his business 
Is as solid as a rock, 
—/Journal of Building. 
— 
SCHOOLS OF JOURNALISM, 

The objection that newspaper work can 
only be successfully learned in a newspaper 
office is not a fair one. It is not expected 
that the school of journalism should turn out 
full-fledged editors. It is only intended that 
they should be better equipped for their 
work. Schools of law are not criticised be- 
cause they do not turn out ready-made law- 
yers, or schools of medicine because their 

aduates must study beside the sick bed to 
Cloeme experienced doctors. Is there any- 
thing more mysterious about journalism than 
about law or medicine that young people 
may not prepare themselves for it? frit is 
insisted that journalism is not a profession, 
but a trade, it may be pointed out that there 
are schools of tailoring, watchmaking, em- 
balming, and everything else that requires 
skill and intelligence. Agricultural col- 
leges teach farming but do not graduate 
farmers. Dental schools instruct in den- 
tistry but do not turnout dentists. Business 
colleges and normal schools train but do not 
create business men or teachers. There is 
scarcely a single line of human activity in 
which there is not a school for preparation. 
Only in journalism is the beginner turned 
loose upon an unsuspecting public without 
the slightest knowledge of his duties or work. 
— The Country Editor. 


A BUSINESS SCHOOL. 

The short-cut idea appears to have been 
reduced to absurdity in the “Institute of 
Practical Commercial Experience, Limited,” 
which is a concern now bidding for support 
in London. This company proposes for the 
moderate sum of $1,500 per annum to instruct 
in the mysteries of business, by carrying on 
mock mercantile concerns, in which the pu- 
pils, or “‘ probationers,’’ as the prospectus 
more politely calis them, can, without loss of 
actua! capital, clearly’ and practically dem- 
onstrate their aptitude for any proposed 
branch of business.—.2,y Goods Economist. 


os oon ms 
THEY CHANGE THEIR MINDS. 
The postal laws of this country are a bad 
botch. Nobody knows what they mean ex- 
cept the clerks in the post-office at Washing- 








ton and they change their minds with every 
new case,— The Country Editor. 
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THE CENSUS. 

I believe that no one can engage in an ef- 
fective advertising campaign who has not 
studied the census. It has been aptly said 
that the census is the foundation of real ad- 
vertising study. The density of population, 
the degree of illiteracy, as well as other fac- 
tors in this line, all enter into the question of 
how most effectively to spend one’s appro- 
priation. Advertising is relatively cheapest 
where population is densest, although it may 
not appear so on the surface.—A-xrchange. 





ie alien 
A PSYCHOLOGICAL ART. 

The more we study advertising, she more 
must we come to the conclusion that itis a 
psychological art, and that no man who has 
not the faculty of reading his fellows will 
ever make much of a success of it. And be- 
cause it is founded on the science of the 
mind, it will never become an exact science, 
because the science of the mind can never be- 
come mathematically accurate while human 
nature retains its present diversity and com- 
plexity.—/ame. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


DELAWARE. 


I ELAWARE—THE HOUSEHOLD TREASURE, 
a new monthly magazine for the family, 16 
and cover, size of e 16x11, wants adver 
sements. It goes into the homes of the people. 
Circulation, 20,000 copies proven—Delaware and 
Peninsula (eastern shore of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia). ) cents per line, 12 lines to the 
inch. Advertising agencies write C. G. WILL- 
MENT &CO., Ltd., Wilmington, Del. 


MISSOURI. 


( YOVERS the field - St. Joseph HERALD—8,000 d. 
8,000 8., 9,000 w. L.A COSTE, New York. 


NEW YORK. 


B INGHAMTON LEADER. 





























| etnalememniai LEADER, the tea table favorite. 





] INGHAMTON LEADEK, leading afternoon 
paper and the favorite family medium. 
| }INGHAMTON LEADER, the home paper, filled 
full of live local and general news ; no boiler 
plate, no fake features, it a legitimate paper 
ding the confidence of its constituency. 
I INGHAMTON LEADER, first-class penny 
afternoon paper. Most important daily in 
that city, commanding the respect and confi 
dence of readers and advertisers alike, both at 
home andabroad. Average circu!ation covering 
every issue 1895, Daily, 8,745; Weekly, 6,600. More 
circulation weekly than all the other Binghamton 
weeklies combined. THE 8. C. BECKWITH 
SPECIAL AGENCY, Sole Agts. Foreign Adver- 
tising, New York and Chicago. 


OHIO. 
Dp MORNING Times, EVENING NEWS, 
WEEKLY Times-News, 14.000 daily, 4,500 
weekly. LA COSTE, New York. 


TEXAS. 


(jALVESTON TRIBUNE. * ee rs 




















(jALVEsTON TRIBUNE, a money winner. 
s 


GA LVESTON TRIBUNE, the most influential. _ 





{{ ALVESTON TRIBUNE, prosperous and pow 
erful. Leads the afternoon procession. 
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{ALVESTON TRIBUNE makes money for it | 
self and will make it for you. Thoroughly 
up to date, with ali modern mechanical appli 
ances. A live pa: for live people 
G AL VESTON TRIBUNE, every “Copy counts, 
City circulation larger than any newspaper 
in Texas. A dividend-paying me _— bac ked | 
by the brains and capital of the ci 
‘ALVESTON TRIBUNE, <a — pages, 
X Weekly eight pages, all live, prospe rous pa 
ers, published by the Galveston Pub. Co., W. F. 
add, Pres.; Chas. Fowler, Vice Pres. ; George 
Sealy, Treas ; Fred C ae, “— Beck Bus. Man 
Clarence Ousley, Editor. Jeckwith Special 
Agency, sole agents. 


CANADA. 
30 best papers in Prov 


A line yearly. 
36.00 “quebec. E DESBARATS, Ad Agency, 
Montreal. 














Displayed Advertisements. 


so cents a line; $100 a page: > 25 per cent 
extra for spec ified position—t/ granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance 


GRICULTUR “s 
BR EKDER AND FARMER, : 0. 


STAMES FOF SOLKES UONS | 


WANT TO MAKE MONEY AND 
DO make it fast in the mail-order 
business ! jf 80, Be nd tor sam 
ple and terms on our Little “Giant” 7; Temogue | 
Ser system is perfect. T.J.CAREY & ( 
28 City J Hall Place, New Y ORK 
“GUARANTEED CIRCULATIONS.—The circula 
tion of the foliowing papers is guaranteed by the 
publishers of the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECT- | 
ory for 1896, who will PAY A REWARD OF $100 in 
each and every case where it shall be proved that 
the paper was not entitled to the rating accorded. 








ILLINOIS. 
EIGHT-HOUR HERALD, Chicago, 17,370. 
MAINE. 
0.Cc ADVERTISER, Norway, Maine (local), 2,340. 


rinters 


Bookbinders 
and Stationers. 
FOR SALE. 


The Establishment of 


EUGENE VON BOECKMANN, 


(DECEASED) 


AT AUSTIN, TEXAS. 


Business in ‘flourishing condition and 
free of debt. Profitable contracts 
amounting to 75,000 DOLLARS now on 
hand. - 

’ Long lease of premises can be entered 
into at reasonablerate. Building 24x10, 
three stories, fully equipped with mod- 
ern machinery. Apply for particulars 


to 


To 


a 





Mrs. Franziska Von Boeckmann, 
Temporary Administratrix of Estate 





PPPS 


«New England's Family Paper.’ 


-- THE... 


Portland Transcript 









A paper that has had a prosperous 
existence of sixty years deserves the 
favor of advertisers. 


SEVERAL FACTS 


1. The average circulation of the 
Transcript in 1896 was 


23,472 


, Of the 125,000 peo le who read 
5, peop 
the Trans a nine-tenths live 


in New England. 

3. Every advertiser receives good 
Ositlon Rates are never bro- 
inn ; all are treated alike; and 
the advertising pays. 

4. No advertiser can cover Eastern 
New England without the Tran- 
script. ‘lhis is not fiction, but 
hard business fact. 

Write us after you have pondered 

these facts. It costs nothing, and 

may benefit both of us. 


TRANSCRIPT CO. 
Portland, Maine. 
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of Eugene Von Boeckmann. 





To Lawyers: 


THE ARGUS 
COMPANY ... 


will print your law cases at the 
following prices: 
Per page. 


55c. 
50c. 


Cover to be counted as two pages. 


Law Cases less than} 
300 pp. (40 copies), } 

Law Cases, 300 pp. “ab 
over (40 copies), - 


These figures are for PLAIN, OR- 
DINARY LAW CASE WORK, 
and are for CASH (30 days). 


ANOTHER .... 
STRONG POINT 


The Argus Company will agree 
to DELIVER WORK WHEN 
PROMISED, which, in itself, is of 
the greatest importance to the legal 
fraternity. 


THE ARGUS CO. 
ALBANY, N.Y 
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A larger paid 
Make... circulation than all 
Advertising the other 
a Albany dailies 
co combi 







THE 


Evening 
Journal 


OF JERSEY CITY, N. J., 












The 
Times:Union 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


John H. Farrell, 


EDITOR AND 
PROPRIETOR. 






Was a daily visitor during 1806 
to no less than 


15. ’ O35 Families 


in the wealthy suburban popula- 
tion of Hudson County. 
The MEDIUM that reaches 
15,035 families must pay 
advertisers. 





Prints all the news 
promptly, accurate- 
ly and in a manner 
to make it welcome 
to all the people. 
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10 Cents a Copy. $1.00 a Year, } 


GODEY’ S MAGAZINE. 


MARCH number is on sale at every first-class news-stand 
in the United States and.Canada. Do not miss this 
issue. It contains many articles of special interest. 


‘** Gopey’s stands in the Sent rank of the cheaper magazines, and is 


always clean, pure and worthy to be taken into the family circle.’ 
— Commercial, ‘Buffalo. 








FORMS FOR APRIL NUMBER CLOSE MARCH 5TH. 





GUARANTEED CIRCULATION FOR 1896, 


One Million Copies. 


Seno For Rate Carp. 


THE GODEY COMPANY, . 
52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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MORNING NEWS 


Is the only morning 
paper in Delaware. 


# 
Published in Wilmington. 
os 
72,000 
POPULATION. 
ad 


Does it need any bet- 
ter recommendation P 





THE NEWS PUBLISHING CO. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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The Winner 


test 
announced in the issue 
Ink for March 1oth. 


of the Printer Laureate Con 
will be 


of Printers’ 





Only one man can be the Printer 

Laureate, but every 

: printer who is in 

: or business to make 

money Poo be- 

come the possessor of one of 

that new type of press, the 
**CENTURY’”’ PONY. 

As for your newspaper, there 

is no more economical way of 


producing it than upon a. 
** MULTIPRESS”’ or the 
‘*‘NEW MODEL.”’ 
Write us about it. 
Campbell Printing 
Press & Mfg. Co. 


6 Madison Avenue, New York 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago 








Fifteen thousand and nineteen —=— — 


was the actual average daily circulation 


for the entire year 1896. 


Fifteen thousand four hundred and ninety-six 


was the actifal average daily circulation 
for the month of January, 1897, of the 


Des Moines Daily News 


NOT ESTIMATED, NOT CLAIMED, 


BUT PROVEN AND SWORN TO. 


Eastern Office: 150 Nassau Street, New York. 
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are firmly intrenched as the representative home 
newspapers of that section. 

Complete, aggressive journals, they have for 
many years enjoyed a prosperous existence and 
are held in high regard in the homes of the city 
and surrounding territory. 

This popularity, right at home, and the con- 
fidence won by an honorable career of many 
years, make them of especial value to advertisers. 


Morning Times, Established 1844 
Evening News, « 6s 
Weekly Times, « 1808 


A combined circulation of 14,000 Daily is 
offered. For any information as to rates, charac- 


ter of circulation, etc., address 


H. D. LA COSTE, 


Eastern Manager, 


38 Park Row, New York. 


VIVID EO Ly 
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Sew Ew 
ee Che New York Even- 
“t ine Post seems to 
ixmmet Have a stronger hold 
upon its advertisers now 
f than ever before. It gets 
its rates every time, is less 
yielding in the matter of 
special positions than any 
other New York daily; 





















but, nevertheless, it holds 
its advertising better than 
most, and as well as any. 


He He HH 


Extract from “How Many Copies,” 
by George P. Rowell, Printers’ Ink. 
The national authority on advertising. 
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Seventeen 2. 
Years Ago. |2 


From an old circular issued in 1880, these two 
editorial opinions concerning The American News- 
paper Directory are copied. The book appears 
to have secured the confidence of honest news- 
paper men seventeen years ago to something ap- 
proaching the same extent it enjoys it now. 


Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co. have issued the Twelfth Annual Edition of their 
AMERICAN Newspaper Directory. This work has long since earned the reputation 
of being the best of its character published. The present volume fully sustains its 
high reputation. That it is without nistakes is not claimed even by its publishers, 
but that it contains the results of patient, expensive and systematic effort to secure 
all attainable information of interest concerning American Newspzcpers is at once 
evident, and that the work has been honestly done, without reference to the business 
relations of the publishers with the various papers, will not be questioned by any 
unprejudiced examiner. The work is of interest mainly to advertisers, and the most 
important question to such concerning any newspaper is the extent of its circulation. 
In attempting to give this information the Editor of the Directory encounters his 
most difficult aan. As a rule, newspaper publishers lie, directly or indirectly, con- 
cerning the circulations of their papers. It is the aim and necessity of the Directory 
to give the truth instead. The result of this difference of purpose is inevitable—a 
great deal of criticism and abuse from publishers whose untruthful statements have 
not been accepted by the Editor of the Directory. The attacks of papers of this 
class upon the corrections of the Directory have, however, been unsuccessful in af- 
fecting general confidence in the character of the work, and Geo. P. Rowell & Co.'s 
AMERICAN Newseagper Directory is to-day the dependence and guide, in a greater 
or less degree, of every large advertiser in the country.—CAicago (///.) Daily News, 
August, 1880. 





The new American Newspaper Directory of Geo. P. Rowell & Co. is a volume 
of more than a thousand pages, and undoubtedly the most elaborate and complete 
work of the kind ever issued. The arrangements of the lists by States and in alpha- 
betical order, is such as to make reference easy ; and besides there is, for every 
town in which a newspaper is published, a statement of location, population, lines 
of communication, and distinguishing characteristics that is very valuable to all 
who seek information of a general nature. The mechanical execution of the work 
would be a credit to any publisher in this country. From business relations with 
Messrs. Rowell & Co. extending over about a dozen years, and a tolerably familiar 
acquaintance with their publications, we never have been inclined to—and do 
not now—believe they are actuated by any but the most commendable motives in 
the compilation of their Directory. It has been a delicate and responsible task, to 
be sure, without personal acquaintance, and sometimes without reliable communi- 
cation, to embody in convenient form statistics which the business public was clearly 
entitled to, and yet avoid collision with the interests of a class of newspaper pub- 
lishers who wants either from mistaken notions of policy, or with fraudulent intent, 
withhold this information. They have shown admirable independence and determi- 
nation in the prosecution of their task; but as was inevitable, they have incurred 
the displeasure of some who don't know why, and more whose attempts to swindle 
in the matter of circulation have been to some extent thwarted. In an age when 
knavery is so prevalent an honest man is often compelled to choose between his 
own conscience and some of the highest moral pretenders, whom he will serve, 
in other matters than publishing Newspaper Directories.—/udton (N. Y.) Times, 


August, 1880. : 
Price, $5. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 
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In Its 65th Year. 


The Detroit 
Free Press 


Daily 36,708 wm Sunday 48,977 
) Weekly 98,093 





Saat 


The above are the actual averages of circulation for the 
entire year of 1896. 
‘| Since January 1st the Weekly has been issued twice a 





week, appearing every Tuesday and Friday as the 


Twice-a-Week 
Detroit Free Press 


Each issue exceeds 98,000 copies ; the weekly circula 
tion, therefore, is practically 200,000. 


FOR TWO GENERATIONS 


THE DETROIT FREE PRESS 


has been the dominant paper in Michigan and contigu- 
ous territory ; and the various editions are advertising 
media of the highest character. 


For sample copies or rates, address 
- 


F R. A. CRAIG THE DETROIT FREE PRESS, 
41 Times Bldg., OR Detroit, 
New York. Michigan. 
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The high-class Afternoon Paper 
i of St. Louis 





I NYT i 


IS THE 


STAR} 


| Its guaranteed circulation of 
| 63,000 Daily | | 

65,000 Sunday i 
is confined principally to the city of St. | 


Louis and its immediate suburbs, and 
circulates in the homes of the best fam- 
} 




















ilies of St. Louis. | ‘ 
xk * , 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Ask EIKER, 


148 Tribune Building, New York City. 
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| ITIS SAFE___ 


To say that it costs 
MORE to produce 
gen ae 


| OIL CITY DERRICK 


Than any eight-page daily in the 
country. It stands in the Front Rank 
for quantity and quality of general 
telegraphic news matter it prints. 








Si 





Its oil news and oil market reports are 
most complete and reliable. It is ac- 
cepted as authority on the subject of 
oil in this and other countries. No 
advertisements of a questionable 
character are admitted to its columns 








; at any price and our readers knowing 
4 this always look upon the advertise- 
ments in the Derrick as worthy of 
| their confidence and patronage. The 
{ Derrick advertiser thus reaps a benefit 


not obtained from newspapers of a 

lower class. Does not this appeal to 
| you as an advertiser as worthy of 
lh F more than a passing thought ? 


THE DERRICK PUBLISHING CO. 


} W. E. SCOTT, 
t Advertising Representative, 
American Tract Building, N. Y. 
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No po mer or 
his family are and 


too busy to read 
Home. 


They take it, pay cash for it, and read it. It reaches 
the brawn, brains and money of the farming population 








They can rely upon the advertisers and gratify their 
wants and needs through its columns 






It is the leading agricultural semi-monthly of the 
country ; caters to both sides of the family ; ably and care- 
fully edited, with a sworn circulation of 


250,000 Each Issue. 


It ought to interest you. 


Che Phelps Publishing Zo., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


27 Worthington St. 204 Dearborn St 
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sudestentasdsadcstasdatiiesagtaciads oa 
20 AMERICAN. = sus 
YEARS’ FA GRICULTURIST_ sia 
EXPERIENCE... THREEEDITIONS. 5s 


== 
SiM2 


of 20 years’ experience in agricultural papers, writes MS 





In a recent letter to a large agency, an advertiser 


as follows 


“We have been advertising in agricultural papers for just 
20 years. Our first venture was in the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST, and our first venture did not pay. We studied over 
the matter and decided that we made a mistake in using too 
smal! an advertisement, so we quadrupled it in size and tried 
again. THE RESULTS WERE SATISFACTORY.” 


HE IS IN THE PAPER NOW. 


A M ERICAN Circulation, 72, 000 
e ] | GRICULTURIST . Covering the Pi 


and Southern States. 


Circulation, 57,000 


Covering the Western 
and Central States. 


Circulation, 36,000 


EASTERN EDI7MON Serene Oe 
STER , New England States. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. a 


The Total Circulation Is 


eset 165,000 ve — 
, Orange Judd Company, 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SPRINGFIELD, MASS., =in= 
52 Lafayette Place. Marquette Bldg. 27 Worthington Street. TEM 


“apr tueeprerneepregengeegctepececzs 


WESTERN EDITION, 
CHICAGO. 
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What One Man Found. |- 











OFFICE 


Munyon’s Homeopathic Home Remedy Company, 
8ST. GEORGE HOTEL, EVANSVILLE, IND. 2 
Evansville, Ind., Feb. 8, 1897. / 
THe EVANSVILLE Courier, 
Evansville, Ind. 

Gentlemen—For more than two weeks | have been 
in Evansville in the interest of Prof. J. M. Munyon. 
é During that time | have advertised daily and Sunday in j 
: THE EvANSVILLE Courier, averaging about one-quarter 
of a page per day. I have also advertised in the other 
. papers in Evansville. During my stay here I have paid 
‘ especial attention to the circulation and advertising 
results in all the different papers in this city. After 
careful investigation, I find that THE EvANsvILLE Courier 
has a very large circulation in the city of Evansville 
and in all the surrounding country, including Western 
Kentucky and Southern illinois. I have never received 
more satisfactory results from advertising in any paper 
than in THe EvaNsviLLe Courier. | believe that no ad- 
vertiser who wants to sell his goods in Evansville or 
vicinity, can afford to overlook THE Courier. 
& My investigations and from what I hear from reli- 
; able authority lead me to the belief that THe Courier 
has in the neighborhood of 9,000 paid daily circulation. 

| would not think of overlooking THE EvaNsviLte 
Courier if | wanted to secure what I believe is as good 
: an advertising medium as there is in the State of Indiana. 

| take pleasure in sending you the above without 
solicitation. Yours respectfully, 
Bi A. J. TREFETHEN, — 
Representing MUNYON’S REMEDIES. 











W. E. SCOTT, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 
Eastern Advertisivg Manager Evansville Courier. 
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Onward, 
Onward, 
Onward 


THE CIRCULATION OF 


The Philadelphia Press 


The number of copies of the DAILY PREss sold 
and paid for, exclusive of returns, damaged copies 
or exchanges, was 

15 per cent greater each day 
during 1896 than in 1895. The average circulation 
for the best month in 1896 was 70,756. 
GREATER AND GREATER 


The number of copies of the DAILY PREss sold 
and paid for, exclusive of returns, damaged copies 
or exchanges, during last month, January, 1897, 
was an average of 

3,920 greater each day 


than during January, 1896. 
The circulation of the SUNDAY PREssS was 


16 3-10 per cent greater each Sunday 
in 1896 than in 1895. The greatest number of 
copies printed n any one Sunday in 1896 was 
165,100, and the average circulation of the best 
month was 157,490. 
STILL GREATER 

The number of copies of the SuNDAY PREss 
sold and paid for, exclusive of returns, damaged 
copies or exchanges, during last month, January, 
1897, was an average of 


10,769 greater each Sunday 
than during January, 1896. 


ACCEL NC CAI ELC CH 
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TRUTH 


ABOUT CIRCULATION. 












A big increase shown by orders from 
The American News Company. 


Feb'y 13/97. 
Truth Company, 
204 Broadway, City. i 
Gentlemen: - i 
Of the coming issue (No. 515) 
of ‘‘*Truth'' we will require 12,000 
copies in addition to our usual 
supply, but would like you to hold 
a reserve of 4,000 or 5,000 ad- 
ditional copies which, in our 
judgment, will also be needed. 
We hope that you will make such 
arrangements as will enable us to 
begin to receive this number one 
day earlier than usual. By doing 
so we will be enabled to handle 
it to better advantage so far as 
shipments, &c., are concerned. 
Yours truly, 
The American News Company. 








@a@ Keep alive to ‘‘Truth’s”’ new 
Circulation Record. 5,000 increase each 
month, 12,000 this month and more to 
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Morning Papers—Why you should use them 


The Life of each issue of a morning paper is twelve hours. 
it lies on tables, chairs and desks everywhere. Read by 
All Day Long dozens of people during the day 


fresh from rest and ready for impres- 


It Speaks to Clear Brains, ‘is. 








| Williamsport, Pa. 


St. Joseph, Mo. GAZETTE 


AND 


8,000 Daily | 

8,000 Sunday | BULLET IN 
eam Gredation wa 
Leadin Represented 

Home —— 6,000 Daily 


in 
Northwestern Mo. | 4,000 Weekly 


THE DEMOCRAT, Grand Rapids, 


Judged either by the « haracter of the people who read it or its effect- 
iveness, is worthy the consideration of every advertiser who wishes | 
to reach the people of Western Michigan. 


w present the above morning family newspapers as the leading expo-~ 
nents of all that is best in journalism in their respective cities. 
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‘ H. D. LA COSTE, 38 Park Row, New York 
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VOPPP SCSI SOO COGS: 


© 
® @ 
= How Much and What Kind? 

@ 


S Quantity and quality. Some papers have a big 
>) circulation—such as it is. Others have a good 
kind—what there is of it. 


Womankind’s 


circulation is more than you would expect for 
the price, and it’s the kind the general adver- 
tiser wants. 


What Kind ? 
We put especial emphasis upon the quality. 
WoMANKIND reaches the homes of the middle 
classes; people of intelligence and integrity; 
the active, progressive people who make Amer- 
ica what it is. It especially interests the house- 
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©) 
@) wife and mother—the woman who superintends & 
@) the family outlay. It turns her mind to the @ 
@) practical things of life, and gives advertisers & 
® the opportunity of striking while she is in the & 
@) right frame of mind. & 
3) ©) 
@ How Much? @ 
WomankKIND reaches at least 40,000 subscribers © 
every month. During the month of January ©) 
7,323 new, paid-in-advance subscribers were & 
added to our list. It’s a growing paper; more &) 
people read it every month; they like it better, i) 
and advertisers get better results. ©) 
@ 
8 THE HOSTERMAN PUBLISHING CO., @) 
® ____ SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. prs @ 
NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
©) 1227 American Tract Society Building. 50 Hampshire Block. e 
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My News Ink 


VERSUS 


My Competitors 50c. Ink 


Office of the “ ENTERPRISE.” ) 
HamILton, Va., Feb. 20, 1897. § 
Printers Ink Jonson, New Yori : 

Dear Str—We inclose herewith check for 25 lbs. of your 
good 6-cent news ink, which please forward by Southern Ex- 
press. 
Some time ago we had a big job of circular printing, which 
we wished to do with good book ink, and ordered from a near- 
by house, as we needed it at once. It cost 50 cents a pound. 
After working with it for a while, we threw it aside in disgust 
and finished the job with your news ink, which not only worked 
better on the press but gave a better finish to the job. 

G. Ernest Leitu, Publisher. 


The news ink which I sell in 25-pound kegs at 
6 cents a pound and in 500-pound barrels at 4 cents 
a pound is the best zews ink ever produced in this 
world, and a much inferior article is sold as book 
ink by some of my competitors, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 50 cents a pound. My job inks are the 
finest ever made by the art of man and are sold in 
\4-pound cans for 25 cents a can, with the excep- 
tion of Carmines, Bronze Reds and Fine Purples. 
For these I charge 50 cents a %-pound can. My 
terms are cash with the order, and if the inks are 
not found satisfactory | always buy them back and 
pay fftight or express charge both ways. Send for 
my price list. Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 


& Spruce Street, New York. 
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When you want to 
reach the masses 
with your advertis- 
ing—Advertise in 


The Chicago 
Dispatch 


(BY JOSEPH R. DUNLOP) 


And you will reach the great army of money spend- 
ers in and about Chicago. The Dispatch has an 
average circulation of 


Over 115,000 Copies 
Daily 


EASTERN OFFICE, HOME OFFICE, 
517 Temple Court, New York. 115-117 Fifth-av., Chicago 
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“THE PLAIN TRUTH" 
% & 
% ang Alt ms 


IS HALF OVER 


WHEN YOU PLACE 


THE HOUSTON POST 


ON YOUR TEXAS LIST. 


Texas is a big State, but THE Houston Post 
covers the biggest half of it. 


The trains don’t run fast enough for one 
paper to cover it all, but THE Post covers 
East, South and West Texas more thor- 
oughly than any other paper. 


You can't reach more thorough readers for less 
money anywhere. 


Sworn circulation statement, mailing lists, rates, 
etc., on application from 
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What 
Mr. Fletcher 
Thinks_» 


Messrs. Geo. Kissam & Co. 





‘““You have served us for a number 
of years most faithfully and honestly. 
“You have given our 


*CASTORIA’ 


cards in the surface cars under your con- 
trol throughout the United States all the 
attention, and more too, that our con- 
tracts called for. 

‘“We deem it a pleasure to make public 
our appreciation of your firm as honorable 
and straightforward business men.” 


Comment is unnecessary. 


GEO. KISSAM & CO. 
253 Broadway, * New York. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 











The beauty of the 


advertising on the 


BROOKLYN “L” : 


is the size of cards in its cars, 


16x24 Inches 


and displayed in concave racks. 
Proper curves. No back-num- 
ber frames. You can tell your 
story effectively. 


Live Advertisers 


appreciate this. Look in the 
cars and see ! 


co 


For rates, address 


GEORGE KISSAM & CO. 
m 253 Broadway, N. Y. 
35 Sands Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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* % # IN THE * * 


32 YEARS 


that we have been in the 
advertising business, we 
never were in better shape 
than now to give adver- 
tisers the kind of service 
necessary to produce the 
greatest results at the 
smallest cost. 
If this is the kind of serv- 
ice you want, write to 
The Geo. P. Rowell.%.%.%.%.% 
a» & & Advertising Company, 
#210 Spruce St., N. Y.%.% 
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